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no more than a hole in his nose from the 
There 
was apparently no political motive whatever in the 
attack. The assailant was a woman of unsound mind, 


Sine MUSSOLINI was lucky to escape with 


bullet aimed at him on Wednesday. 


who had already attempted her own life. Some stupid 
reprisals were taken, chiefly in the shape of the wrecking 
of newspaper offices. This was to be expected. But it 
was a little hard that the Soviet Embassy should have 
its windows broken for an outrage by a religious fanatic 
from Ireland, of Conservative antecedents! We are, 
of course, glad that Signor Mussolini has escaped ; 
for profoundly as we dislike his policy, we have no love 
for murder. Nor, apart altogether from the ethics of 
the matter, would the dictator’s murder benefit Italy. 
Fascism is not a “ one-man show,” and the violent 
death of its figurehead would only serve to intensify 
its ferocity without weakening its grip. The real 
weakness of Fascism seems to lie in the diverse elements 
of which it is composed. There is Signor Farinacci 
and his section, whose differences with their colleagues 
may prove to be of great importance. There are the 
clericals, who may find it more and more difficult to 
reconcile their particular interests with those of the 
Fascist State. There are the industrialists who want 
peace, and the military party, who would not at all 
mind a war. How long this team will pull together 
remains to be seen. For the moment, of course, it 
has the advantage of an impotent and dispirited 
Opposition. The Trade Unions are virtually suppressed, 
the Socialists and Liberals are at sixes and sevens, and 
the more prominent leaders are either lying low at 
home or in refuge abroad. One of these, Signor 
Amendola, has died this week at Cannes—a victim of 


the violence inflicted on him last summer by a band of 
Blackshirts. 


* * . 

The French Parliament has at last passed a Finance 
Bill. But unless it is realised that France is not out of 
the fiscal wood, that indeed she has only made a few 
steps that have brought her into a clearing, the passage 
of the Finance Bill which imposes extra taxation to 
make up an estimated budgetary deficit may be turned 
to ill account. Already there are deputies who declare 
that after the truce the conditions are propitious for 
fresh battles between the Cartellists (poor, scattered, 
ragged army !) and the Nationalists (unhappy, leaderless 
Opposition that cannot oppose !). What has been done 
is really little. Before the Budget of 1926, which should 
have come into operation last January, is passed, Parlia- 
ment in a spirit of paradox has voted separate measures 
designed to put the prospective Budget in equilibrium. 
It is an equilibrium which exists only on paper. Ona 
Budget of 36 milliard frances it is estimated that the 
receipts will fall short by at least four and a-half mil- 
liards. In reality, according to experts, the amount is 
already more, and with the falling franc which, contrary 
to certain theorists, increases the State expenditure, 
the Government in a few months will probably have to 
ask for supplementary credits. The Moroccan and 
Syrian campaigns are costly. The salaries of officials 
must in all fairness be augmented. The payment of 
Inter-Allied debts cannot, we fear, be expected imme- 
diately. Critics observe the omission of other items. 
Moreover, it is doubtful how far some of the new taxes 
will be productive. At any rate, until the franc is sta- 
bilised, the floating debt consolidated, and a compre- 
hensive scheme of financial purification undertaken, 
attempts to balance the Budget may prove to be 


illusory. 
* . * 


Is the Chamber—described by M. Briand as con- 
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genitally impotent—after squabbling over simple, 
necessary, and urgent proposals, after repeatedly chang- 
ing its Finance Ministers, after accepting a sales tax 
which for five months it refused, chook the franc during 
that time was losing nearly forty points, capable of 
carrying out a soundly constructed programme? Will 
France escape from the vicious circle of inflation? As 
prices go up more notes are needed, and it is not even 
increased taxation which will shatter the fatal round. 
We hope appearances are deceptive, but at present it 
would seem as though the Chamber is doomed to do 
everything too late. Nevertheless, M. Raoul Péret and 
M. Briand must be congratulated on their victory. The 
tactics of M. Briand were to wear down the House. 
Finance Ministers succumbed under him, but he de- 
clined to surrender, and the deputies, wearied, alarmed, 
seeing in another crisis a catastrophe, at length yielded. 
The Chamber stultified itself, but it is to be observed 
that there was no genuine majority for M. Briand. On 
the main issue there were 240 abstentions. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why the sales tax should have been 
so obstinately resisted. The Radicals and Socialists 
have broken so many electoral pledges that one more or 
less hardly matters. But they drew a demagogic dis- 
tinction between direct and indirect taxation. Indirect 
taxation—that is to say a tax on commodities—has the 
advantage at this moment of being easily collected, and 
of automatically producing larger sums if the franc falls 
and prices rise. It is curious that the men of the Revo- 
lution were against the iniquitous system of direct taxa- 
tion of their day, and that their successors should believe 
direct taxation to be, in all circumstances, more demo- 

cratic than indirect. The graduated civic tax or poll 

tax will doubtless work out as an additional income 

tax. There were many fantastic amendments and im- 

provisations which may be impracticable. One is scep- 

tical of the encouragement given to voluntary contribu- 

tions to the Treasury for amortisation purposes, and of 
the institution of a special card for fiscal patriotism. 

Still, when all is said and done, France has, after a long 

and bitter struggle, reached a stage where she will, if 
she is wise, make the shortest of halts. 


* * * 


The Hindu-Moslem riot, which began on Good Friday 
in Calcutta, has proved to be one of the worst that India 
has known in recent years. Trouble had been simmering 
for some time, and it was brought to a head by an Arya 
Samaj procession deliberately playing music in front of 
a mosque where a Sabbath service was going on. The 
infuriated Moslems rushed out and joined battle, and 
there ensued an orgy of murder and mutilation, arson, 
looting, and destruction or defilement of mosques and 
temples. The police, the military and the fire brigade 
managed, by strenuous efforts, to set bounds to the 
mischief. But the casualties, as we write, are put at 
thirty-five killed and four hundred injured, and it is by 
no means certain that the trouble is yet over. It would 
be idle to deny that this outbreak is disconcerting to all 
those who are eager for the freedom of India. The Die- 
hards, indeed, are already saying—‘* We told you so; 
the renewal of religious and racial feuds is the inevitable 
result of the unsettlement caused by the Reform scheme. 
The Reform scheme is not only futile but dangerous, and 
self-government for India is manifest nonsense.” But 
this, if it is not making a mountain out of a molehill, is 
at least making a Himalaya out of an Alp. Religious 
antagonism in india is a serious problem; but it was 
not created by the prospect of self-government, and we 
do not believe its only solution is to be found in our 
holding India permanently in close tutelage. The Cal- 
cutta outbreak, coupled with similar “‘ community”’ quar- 
rels in other parts of India, certainly constitutes a warn- 
ing to Indian nationalists that they have something to do 
beyond fighting the British Raj. But it is not a warning 
to us that the Reform policy must be relegated to limbo. 











The civil war in China has during the last week or 
so become more complicated, more stupid and more 
uncertain than ever. Peking is besieged on three 
sides by the forces of the allied War-lords. But it 
appears that the alliance of Chang Tso-lin and Wu 
Pei-fu is somewhat shaky, and there are reports of 
parleying between Wu and the defenders, and even 
of a possibility of his going over to the side of his 
enemies, the Kuominchun. General Feng is at present 
out of the fray. He announces again that he is going 
to Moscow—this time, if rumour be true, to initiate 
himself fully into Communism. Meanwhile, a great 
deal of annoyance and some fright have been caused 
by aeroplanes (all supplied to China for purely com- 
mercial purposes) dropping bombs on the capital. 
The shooting seems to have been poor and the damage 
done is comparatively slight; but the Pekingese 
naturally do not like it, and the Foreign Legations 
have made a strong protest to the Chinese Government. 
The writ of the Chinese Government, however, does 
not run among Chang’s airmen, and it is doubtful if 
Chang himself will be much impressed by appeals 
from the Western Powers that bomb-dropping should 
be stopped “for humanity’s sake.” Nor will his 
withers be wrung, we fear, by the thought that his 
attacks are imperilling the international conference, 
out of which China stands to gain much. 


* * * 


By this week-end, the mining situation should be 
to some extent clearer. It is, of course, out of the 
question for the Miners’ Federation to give a complete 
assent to the Coal Commission’s Report ; for that would 
mean acquiescence in wage reductions which no one 
expects to see accepted. The coalowners were very 
differently placed ; for the demands made upon them 
for the reorganisation of the industry were left vague 
and undefined by the Commission, and could be accepted 
in principle without committing the owners to anything 
very definite. The next step is clearly for the owners, 
who have not yet given any account of the rates of 
wages they are prepared to pay, to put forward clear 
proposals which are capable of being discussed. It is 
of no use merely to suggest district negotiations ; 
for the miners certainly will not, without good cause 
shown, give up the national method of negotiation 
which it has taken them two generations to establish. 
Unless this is recognised, there is real danger of an 
immediate breakdown in the discussions; but in any 
case these are not likely to get very far until the Govern- 
ment announces more plainly what contribution it is 
prepared to make. We hope all the parties will make 
haste to lay their cards on the table. The present 
temporary arrangement expires at the end of this 
month ; and, whilst it can no doubt be prolonged for 
a week or two if need arises, there is none too much 
time for the complicated negotiations which are bound 
to precede any settlement. 


* * * 


While we are still in the dark about the wages which 
the coalowners are prepared to pay, the Miners’ Fede- 
ration has issued a statement which does to some extent 
clarify the position. From this it appears that the 
miners’ average daily earnings range at present, in the 
larger coalfields, from 10s. 10d. in Yorkshire to 9s. 2d. 
in Northumberland. But of these amounts the subsidy 
is the source of a substantial, though widely varying, 
proportion. In Yorkshire only 9d. comes out of the 
subsidy ; but for Northumberland the corresponding 
figure is 3s. 2d., and for Durham, where the present 
wage is 9s. 1ld., it is 8s. 7d. The Miners’ Federation’s 
statement shows that, if the subsidy were stopped and 
wages correspondingly reduced, the revised money 
earnings would be in many coalfields only from 8 to 10 
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per cent. above the pre-war level, and in Northumber- 
land actually 3 per cent. below it. In Yorkshire, which 
would be best off, earnings would be 51 per cent. above 

re-war level, as compared with a cost of living figure 
of 72. The owners may, of course, reply that they have 
not proposed that wages should be reduced to these 
levels ; but until they produce their positive proposals 
there is, as the Miners’ Federation points out, nothing 
else to go upon. On the face of these figures, the re- 
moval of the subsidy seems clearly inadmissible just now. 
In some form it must be continued. And we would add 
that, in the present condition of the coal industry, it is 
nee that profits should be paid on the invested 
capital. If the subsidy is to go on, it should be an aid 
to wages, and none of it should go to the maintenance 
of profits. 

* * * 

There has been the usual series of educational con- 
ferences this Easter. The National Association of 
Schoolmasters has pronounced its customary anathema 
against “‘ equal pay”’; and both it and the National 
Union of Teachers have passed strong resolutions pro- 
testing against the new “ economy” campaign of the 
Board of Education. It is becoming clearer every day 
that the effects of Lord Eustace Percy’s policy are likely 
to be even more disastrous than at first appeared. Local 
Education Authorities do not know what they are to 
expect, or on what amount of grant-aid they can rely. 
Many of them, in panic, are cutting down even services 
which the Board of Education has not directly at- 
tempted to touch. Elementary, secondary, and adult 
education are all alike suffering. We note that, in 
addition to the teachers’ organisations, the I.L.P. at 
its conference carried a strong resolution of protest 
against the educational “‘economies.’”” We can remem- 
ber the time when Trade Unions used to be reproached 
for their hostility to certain educational reforms, and 
when there was a strong body of working-class opinion, 
especially in the North, opposed to the raising of the 
school age. That is gone nowadays. The working-class 
movement is solidly behind the demand for more and 
better education. So, we believe, is the great prepon- 
derance of opinion in all classes—except business men. 
But business men have in this matter the ear of the 
Treasury and of the Board of Education. 

* * * 


The agricultural wage dispute in Norfolk is still un- 
settled. The appointed members on the County 
Wages Committee have now proposed a wage of 30s. a 
week, and the National Farmers’ Union is taking a 
ballot of its members on the proposal. This is, of 
course, very much less than the workers are asking ; 
but it is clear that they are exceedingly anxious to 
avoid a strike if a compromise can be arranged. The 
wage rates at present are 28s. in winter and 29s. in 
summer, for forty-eight and fifty hours respectively. 
If the appointed members’ proposal is accepted, hours 
of labour will remain unchanged ; but there will be a 
reduction in harvest wages from £12 to £11. It is 
obvious that nothing save sheer necessity could make 
men submit to such terms. The wages in our rural 
areas are both a scandal and a danger ; for they have 
an inevitable tendency to drag wages down in the towns. 
But, until the farm workers are much better organised, 
little can be done to improve the position—and the 
farm workers are still shy of joining a Union. When, 
at long last, the farm worker does get to the point of 
using his collective power to demand a living wage, then 
our statesmen will begin to take the agricultural prob- 
lem seriously. But not, we fear, till then. 

* * * 


One of the most hotly contested inter-Union disputes 
in the Trade Union world is that which has gone on 
for a number of years between the Shop Assistants’ 
Union and the National Union of Distributive and 


Allied Workers. The latter body began purely as a 
society of Co-operative employees, but later opened 
its ranks to include all types of distributive workers. 
The Shop Assistants also include some Co-operative 
employees, and the two Unions thus organise practically 
the same classes of workers. During the past year 
they have been induced, under the auspices of the 
Trades Union Congress General Council, to work out 
a scheme of amalgamation. This was presented to 
both annual conferences last week-end. The Shop 
Assistants accepted it, after a hot debate, by a very 
narrow majority. The Distributive Workers refused 
to pass it, and ordered their Executive to call another 
conference on the question after further negotiations. 
It is not stated over what points the difficulties have 
arisen ; but the real obstacle is probably the bad blood 
which has been created by the long-standing troubles 
between the two Unions. It is to be hoped that the 
obstacles to fusion, whatever they are, will be overcome. 
There can be no good reason for the separate existence 
of these two bodies. If they were united they might 
make headway with the task of organising the vast 
mass of underpaid distributive workers whom no Union 
has yet touched. At present, only one distributive 
worker out of every nine is in a Union at all. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: When the Free 
State authorities dissolved the Dublin and Cork Cor- 
porations, jubilant voices in the North insisted that 
the incompetence and jobbery which led to the sup- 
pression of these bodies were a complete justification 
of the decision of Ulster to sever all political connection 
with the other provinces. In face of the disclosures 
of the Government Commission which has been inquiring 
into the Belfast housing schemes, the Northern pot 
is not likely in future to find much comfort in the 
blackness of the Southern kettle. One of the local 
Unionist papers mournfully declares that “‘ the records 
of municipal administration throughout the world 
will be searched in vain for a parallel to the Housing 
Committee of the Belfast Corporation.” This may 
seem a tall order, but the investigations of Mr. Megaw, 
the Government Commissioner, reveal systematic cor- 
ruption on a scale that, if not unprecedented, is certainly 
heroic. Tenders were regularly manipulated to give 
favoured contractors preference over rivals who had 
quoted at a lower figure. These contractors proceeded 
to improve their advantage by substituting fourth- 
rate for second-rate materials, and not satisfied with 
this succeeded in rigging the accounts so as to secure 
overpayments of 50 and 75 per cent. above contract 

rices. For timber alone the overcharges ran to 
nearly £1,000 a month, and while one firm was supplying 

lastering laths to the Corporation at 2s. 6d. per 
undle, a favoured contractor was at the same time 
receiving 6s. 6d. per bundle. Corporation books and 
minutes were falsified, members of the Housing Com- 
mittee speculated in building sites, and the official 
valuer and the Town Solicitor who were charged with 
the duty of advising the Corporation both sold property 
in which they were interested to the Committee. 
The Northern Government, which views the situation 
with “ grave concern,” has directed the City Council 
to “take energetic action” to set its house in order, 
with a plain hint that failure to do this will entail 
very unpleasant consequences. In other days the 
first instinct of Irish political parties was to cover up 
such scandals, lest by exposing them they might make 
capital for their opponents. If political partition 
has brought no other benefits in its train, it has freed 
the hands of North and South alike to deal with 
domestic jobbery and corruption; and the discovery 
that these evils are not confined to any party may 
do as much as noisy professions of superior virtue to 


soften the prejudices that keep the two areas apart. 
P 
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THE I1.L.P. CONFERENCE 


OST foreigners and many Englishmen are 
M apt to be puzzled by the peculiar structure 
of the British Labour Movement on its 
political side. Our Labour Party is, and yet is not, 
the political expression of our Trade Union movement. 
And again it is, and is not, a Socialist Party in the con- 
tinental sense. Our Independent Labour Party, which 
is without doubt a Socialist body, is, and is not, a party, 
and is, and is not, an organisation following a distinct 
policy of its own, essentially different from the Labour 
Party. To the outsider, it is all very confusing; and 
it is perhaps quite confusing enough even for those who 
are inside. 

At its Annual Conference this week, the Independent 
Labour Party has been making a series of gestures 
calculated to emphasise its independence of the Labour 
Party, of which it forms a part. The Labour Party is 
firmly attached to the reformist Labour and Socialist 
International ; the I.L.P. has held out a friendly hand 
to the revolutionary International of Moscow. The 
Labour Party is accused of backsliding towards an 
unduly moderate method and programme; the I.L.P. 
has this week adopted a militant statement of policy 
with the slogan of “Socialism in Our Time.” The 
Trade Unions are accused of pursuing sectional interests 
without enough regard to the broad human needs of the 
entire working class. The I.L.P. has declared for a 
reorganisation of Trade Unionism, massed behind a 
solid demand for the “ Universal Living Wage.” In 
sum, the new programme of the I.L.P. clearly implies, 
and is meant to imply, a strong criticism of the existing 
leadership both of the Trade Unions and of the Labour 
Party. There would be nothing odd in this—for all 
parties have their left and right wings—if the I.L.P. did 
in fact consist of those members of the Labour Party 
who have left wing tendencies. That would merely 
present the quite intelligible spectacle of an organised 
left wing criticising and pushing the Labour Party 
from within. What makes the situation odd is that of 
the very leaders whose actions in the Labour Party and 
the Trade Unions are being attacked, a high proportion 
—from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Philip Snowden 
downwards—are themselves members of the I.L.P., and, 
on their past records, the most energetic and influential 
members. The Labour Government of 1924, on which 
the new I.L.P. policy is an implied censure, was in the 
main an I.L.P. Government; a clear majority of all 
the Labour Members of Parliament are members of the 
I.L.P. In fact, the I.L.P. appears to be busily engaged 
in criticising itself and its own doings. 

This situation has arisen out of historical causes. 
In its early days, in the ’90s of the last century, the 
I.L.P., under Keir Hardie’s leadership, was a Socialist 
political party. It succeeded, in 1900, in drawing the 
Trade Unions into association with itself for political 
purposes; the Labour Party was born. In the new 
body, the I.L.P. filled the réles of leader and guide, 
and also served as an individual members’ section ; 
for the Labour Party was in its early days purely a 
federal organisation. Thus the position remained 
until 1914, when the I.L.P. went anti-war and the 
majority of the Labour Party pro-war. This caused 
a partial estrangement and led directly up to the re- 
organisation of the Labour Party in 1918, when in- 


dividual members were admitted, Local Labour Parties 
established throughout the country, and the whole 
party re-defined as the organisation of the “ workers 
by hand and brain.” These changes profoundly 
affected the relation of the I.L.P. to the Labour Party, 
For, where the new policy was put into operation 
(it has been largely kept out of Scotland, where the 
I.L.P. is very strong) the I.L.P. lost its position as the 
individual members’ section. It became open to the 
individual Labour sympathiser to join either the I.L.P., 
or the Local Labour Party, or both, and in many areas 
difficulties arose over the respective spheres of action 
of the two. If the I.L.P. regarded itself merely as 
the individual members’ section of the Labour Party, 
it had no longer any reason for separate existence 
when the Labour Party had set up a section of its own. 
If it regarded itself as the distinctively Socialist wing 
of a not wholly Socialist organisation, it would clearly 
have to aim at including only those who sympathised 
with its distinctively Socialist view. In fact, ever 
since 1918, the I.L.P. has hovered between these two 
conceptions of its purpose, without ever wholly accept- 
ing either. In Scotland, it has contrived to have it 
both ways; and it would like to do this over the whole 
country. It was so long both the almost unchallenged 
director of Labour policy and the obvious rendezvous 
for individuals joining the party that it has come to 
regard both these functions as belonging to it of 
right. More interested in general questions than the 
Trade Unions, more compact and energetic than 
the Labour Party’s individual sections, it is very 
favourably placed; but is the position in the long 
run tenable ? 

One very important factor which must not be 
overlooked in the present situation is the shifting 
loyalty of the I.LP.’s own leading figures. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Snowden are I.L.P.ers 
by origin; but they have come to be leaders in the 
Labour Party, as must every I.L.P. member who rises 
to parliamentary prominence. As parliamentarians, 
they have to act as members, not of the I.L.P., but 
of the Labour Party. Experience in Parliament and, 
still more, experience of office tend to shift the allegiance 
of the I.L.P.’s own leaders. They become Labour 
Party men, and get an interest in the machine and 
policy of the Labour Party which transcends their 
I.L.P. interest. Parliamentary conditions tend to 
push them in their conception of policy to the right ; 
the parliamentary situation comes to govern their 
attitude. Meanwhile, the I.L.P. has replaced these 
leaders, who have passed into wider spheres of action, 
by new men who have not the same parliamentary 
responsibilities. These new men become the rallying 
point for those who demand a more radical Socialist 
policy. The old leaders move to the right ; the organ- 
isation from which they sprang moves to the left. A 
coolness develops, rising at moments, as in the recent 
controversial exchanges of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Brailsford, into a marked antagonism. A minor 
member of the right wing group, having made 
indiscreet references to a Liberal-Labour alliance, is 
told that he can no longer be endorsed as an I.L.P. 
candidate. But at the same time the I.L.P. re- 
nominates Mr. MacDonald to his office as Treasurer of 
the Labour Party. 

The actual issues over which this battle has been 
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joined seem far less important than the battle itself. 
Most of the clauses of the new I.L.P. programme of 
“Socialism in ur Time” contain nothing very novel. 
They bring Collectivism up to date with an insistence 
on the importance of national control of credit and 
banking, and nationalisation of the vital import and 
export services, and demand at the same time a more 
vigorous and thorough application of this policy. 
The two points which are to some extent novel are 
the making of the “‘ Living Wage ” the pivotal Socialist 
demand and the endorsement of the proposal for family 
allowances as a supplement to wages. Of these, the 
latter is, we agree, right in principle, but difficult to 
apply both for financial reasons and because it is liable 
to conflict with the whole standard wage policy of the 
Trade Unions, while the former is, almost admittedly, 
impossible to realise save as the result of an elaborate 
and necessarily prolonged reorganisation of the entire 
economic system. To demand a reasonable living 
wage for everybody as a first step towards Socialism 
is to demand as a preliminary something which most 
Socialists agree can be achieved only as a result. The 
new I.L.P. leaders would presumably answer that they 
admit this, but regard the living wage demand, as the 
French Syndicalists used to regard the General Strike, 
as good propaganda designed to unify the working-class 
movement behind a common human claim, and to 
convert them to Socialism as the means to its satisfac- 
tion. Frankly, we doubt, the soundness of this view. 
The Trade Unions, we fancy, will be more inclined 
to stick to their own method of improving wages and 
conditions when and as they can than to line up behind 
the I.L.P. demand for a “Living Wage for All.” We 
agree with the speakers who urged at the Conference 
that, if the aim is to convert the working-class to 
a full-blooded Socialist programme, it would be 
better, and better propaganda, to tell them so 
straight out. 


But, as we have said, less importance is to be attached 
to the actual policy laid down in the new programme— 
which includes some excellent features—than to the 
promptings behind it. The I.L.P. is not “ going Red ” 
—still less is there any sign of its going over to Moscow. 
But it has pretty clearly reached a point where it is 
trying to decide whether to dissolve its identity, so 
far as policy is concerned, in Labour Party which 
has now outgrown its control, or to become a “ ginger 
group” within the larger party, consisting of persons 
who take a distinctly more radical view than the 
majority of the leaders. The result of this week’s 
Conference is a qualified declaration in favour of the 
latter alternative. This does not, however, mean 
that the question is finally settled ; for beyond doubt 
the prestige and power of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
the other older leaders in the I.L.P. are still very great 
indeed; and if a serious clash were to develop as a 
result of the new policy it is not at all certain which 
way the bulk of the members would incline. The new 
Chairman, Mr. Maxton, belongs to the left wing, and 
the votes cast both for resolutions and in the election 
of officers and committeemen show that, for the 
moment, this wing is definitely in the ascendant. 
The trouble will begin when the implications of the 
new policy come to be more fully realised. It will 
take a few years to show whether this week’s decisions 
are the beginning of a real leftward movement in British 
Socialism, or merely a flash in the pan. 





~~ one - 


a 
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AFRICANDERUS CONTRA 
MUNDUM 


IR THOMAS WATT contributes to the Times 
S of the 80th March a remarkably clear and 
unequivocal statement of the Afrikander view 

on Indian and native rights in South Africa. It invites 
some comment from the same unsentimental standpoint. 
Indian traders, he says, are keen business men, live 
frugally, pay their assistants about one-fourth the wages 
of a white worker and have practically ousted the white 
trader in the country districts and small towns in Natal. 


Further, some of the Indians imported as agricultural 
coolies, and their descendants, have become workers in 
other industries. The white man has been driven by them 
out of painting and tailoring in Natal, and is being 
supplanted in building and engineering. Indians will 
work for wages on which whites cannot live, “and the 
employers naturally buy labour as cheaply as they can.” 

The contents of the Report of the Lange Commission 
upon these topics, and the fact that the white population 
of Natal is increasing much more rapidly than the Indian, 
indicate that Sir Thomas Watt somewhat exaggerates 
the actual gravity of the evils he speaks of ; but that aspect 
of the matter is even now being examined afresh and 
I need not pursue it. The principles of his argument are 
more challenging. 

White traders cannot compete, in selling goods, with 
Indians. In selling to whom? To whites? If the selling 
of goods by Indians (cheaply) to whites injures the white 
community, that community has the remedy in its own 
hands. Let whites buy only from whites and pay white 
traders’ prices. If any of them are so depraved as to 
prefer not to, pass laws to compel them. Theirs is the 
offence; it is they that should be disciplined. Is it in 
selling to Indians? It cannot be an injury to the white 
that imported Indians should trade with imported Indians 
or their descendants with one another. Such trading 
cannot possibly place the white (so long as he himself 
buys from whites) in, at worst, any worse a position than 
if no Indians had ever come in or all had been—as is 
deemed desirable—driven out. In fact, as has always been 
recognised as a reason for admitting Indian traders, it is 
of substantial advantage to white employers of agricultural 
and other Indian labour. 

Is it in selling to natives? There, no doubt, is the rub. 
The native buys from the Indian because the Indian 
provides what he wants, sells it him cheap and treats him 
civilly. Does the Indian cheat the native ? So, notoriously, 
does the white trader, and at prices at which the native 
gets, on a balance, less for his money. What the anti- 
Indian seeks is white monopoly of exploiting the native 
black as consumer, just as colour-bar legislation aims at 
white monopoly of exploiting him as producer. Keep 
wages for natives as low and prices as high as possible. 
That, as Sir Thomas Watt shows us, is the social and in- 
dustrial policy of white Afrikanderism. 

Again, who are using the low paid work of these Indian 
painters, tailors, building tradesmen and engineers ? 
Which colour are these employers, who “ naturally 
buy labour as cheap as they can?” If they are whites 
all they have to do is to employ white workers only and 
pay white wages, and they will be at least as well off as if 
there were no Indians or blacks in South Africa. The 
equities of the law in regard to Indians and native demand 
for their handiwork are the same as I have pointed out in 
regard to shopkeeping. 

But most valuable in Sir Thomas Watt’s letter is his re- 
statement of that Afrikander “ Native Policy” on the basis 
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of which, as I observed a few weeks ago, General Hertzog 
is setting out to make history. 

““The white man . . . is determined to do all he can to remain 
and, what is more, to rule . . . This matter is to us in South Africa 
such a vital and fundamental matter that no ethical considerations, 
such as the rights of man . . . will be allowed to stand in the way 
. . « We could not, in the interests of the white population, give 
the Indians more favourable treatment than the natives. We do not 
give the natives the vote, except in the Cape Province [italics mine. 
O.], we do not permit them to acquire land outside certain definite 
areas .. . or to visit labour centres looking for work without an 
official pass. The Europeans have a feeling that if they and their 
descendants are to remain there they must not give full political 
and other rights to the blacks . . . They may be committing a 
great wrong to a people for whom they are trustees . . . but 
they do not think so, and they must be left to manage or mis- 
manage their own sffairs . . . I hope that some solution may be 
found that will placate the South African, and at the same time 
allay the irritation in India. Whether that can be done or not 
South Africa will decide. 

In the glow of his healthy contempt for “ ethical con- 
siderations such as the rights of man,” Sir Thomas Watt 
misses the point of the actual practical issues. What is here 
in question is not an interpretation of an ethical dogma, but 
the appreciable interests of a particular body of individuals 
for the protection of whose rights the British-Indian Govern- 
ment, which culminates in the Secretary for India and Par- 
liament, are responsible trustees. Even if the British 
Government in this capacity were likely to interpret its 
“ ethical” obligations as allowing it to acquiesce in unjust 
and oppressive treatment of Indians by the Union Govern- 
ment (if action of theirs should involve such treatment), it 
cannot do so without acutely affecting the coherency of its 
relations with India. Indian popular political temper is 
more sensitive than ever before to criticisms of the advan- 
tages to India of British Imperialism, and of the quality of 
British justice in dealing with Indian interests. And 
British sensibility to Indian rights is showing a parallel 
progress. 

When, therefore, Sir Thomas Watt proclaims that “ South 
Africa will decide” this present issue, he trumpets con- 
fusedly. Whatever decision is come to there will be three 
parties to it—the British, the South African and the Indian 
Governments. Each will decide whether the settlement 
can be accepted by it, and if no satisfactory compromise of 
contending equities can be found, further developments (if 
the Empire is to continue coherent) will have to be devised 
in the Imperial compact for deciding such inter-Dominion 
controversies. 

There are, unquestionably, in support of the claims of 
Indians in Natal many special considerations—the history 
of their settlement, their participation, and that of India. 
on behalf of the British cause in two wars, ete.—which are of 
the class that Sir Thomas Watt no doubt means by “ ethical” 
i.e., sentimental. But as he assures us these have no validity 
for South Africans, I need not dally with them. The real 
importance of the ethical shibboleths which he names and 
contemns is that they reflect, and seek to give warning of, 
fundamental forces among the ingredients of human 
character common to Indians and Africans, which form the 
basis of stable civilisations. They may be equilibrated by 
a religion, such as the Indian caste system, which sanctions 
distinctions of rights, but they cannot be equilibrated in a 
society teaching the Christian religion which denies such 
distinctions, nor by any self-asserting dogma of racial 
superiority. Injustice and oppression, especially when 
practised or threatened as a policy by men of one race deter- 
mined to rule and to live on the forced or underpaid labour 
of men of another, provokes an inextinguishable resistance, 
and British Imperial theory has heretofore opined that its 
own mixed civilisations could only survive on a basis of the 
common recognition of those fundamental needs of living 
human beings which are spoken of as instincts of justice 
and freedom, and which, as Sir Thomas Watt tells us, Euro- 





peans in South Africa are now deciding that they will 
ignore. Whereas the African and Asiatic worlds are, since 
the war, much more—and more effectively—responsive to 
those forces than they have ever been before in their con- 
frontation with white men, and are rapidly assimilating 
ideas of industrial and political organisation. Unless white 
men in South Africa propose to render themselves inde- 
pendent of coloured labour it would appear prudent for 
them to keep on endurable terms with it, or they may find 
themselves, one day, suddenly deprived of its services. But 
a self-supporting white community is not what a “ white ” 
South Africa means in the minds of those who commonly 
speak for it. ‘* South Africa,” says Sir Thomas Watt, “ will 
decide.” But even white South Africa is by no means 
unanimous as to the lines of this new departure. And 
coloured Africa may still have a good deal to say to it. 
OLIVIER. 


CANADA AND LOCARNO 
Orrawa, March 25th. 


HE Treaty of Locarno may or may not prove 

a landmark in the politics of Europe; but the 

anxiety about its fate which must follow the recent 
melée at Geneva should not be allowed to blind the poli- 
ticians and people of Britain to its repercussions in the 
overseas Dominions. At present the whole normal 
equilibrium of Canadian politics is destroyed through the 
disturbing influence of the problems involved in Canada’s 
connection with a great European power, and the belief is 
widely held in Canada at least that, until these problems 
are settled on a satisfactory basis, confusion will continue 
to reign. What the Treaty of Locarno has done is to 
bring into high relief the fundamental problems of the 
internal political relationships of the British Common- 
wealth and the flaws of the system under which its foreign 
policy is conducted. 

The magnificence of the common effort made in the 
Great War seemed at the time to demonstrate the complete 
solidarity of the Commonwealth, and hopes ran high that 
after peace came plans for the political and economic 
consolidation of its loose fabric would be devised and 
meet with general acceptance. But it is now clear that 
these hopes have been doomed to signal disappointment, 
and instead of a tendency to closer consolidation a process 
of what Mr. J. M. Keynes calls “ friendly disintegration ” 
has been proceeding apace. Any detailed analysis of the 
variety of factors which have contributed to this develop- 
ment is superfluous, but clearly among the more decisive 
was the arrival in power in Canada and South Africa of 
Governments which were committed, partly by the con- 
victions of their leading members and partly by the circum- 
stances of their electoral support, to nationalist policies 
and opposition to all projects of Commonwealth con- 
solidation. After the Imperial Conference of 1917 had 
decided that no scheme of Imperial Federation, or even of 
a permanent Imperial Cabinet, was practicable, there was 
devised what some authorities styled a project of “* Imperial 
Co-operation.” Its essence was that the different partner 
States in the Commonwealth, while preserving their 
domestic autonomy and assuming a complete equality of 
status, should aim at a settled diplomatic unity and en- 
deavour to achieve a common foreign policy and common 
action on issues involving the general security of the 
Commonwealth by continuous consultation and co-opera- 
tion. To this project of Imperial Co-operation the Con- 
ference of 1921 gave some practical reality, for, under 
pressure from Canada the British Government abandoned 
its plan for the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
and thereby made possible the Disarmament Conference 
at Washington. A rough agreement was also reached 
that serious commitments in Europe should be avoided 
as far as possible, that sympathetic co-operation with the 
United States in the field of international politics should 
be aimed at, and that in foreign policy there should be 
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taken no vital departure which was unpalatable to any 
one of the partner nations. 

Here seemed to have been laid the foundations of a real 
Commonwealth policy in international affairs, and the 
theories and principles underlying it were put to the test 
in connection with the Chanak imbroglio, the Treaty of 
Lausanne and the Inter-Allied Conference on the Dawes 
report. It is true that signs of strain and intermittent 
friction were revealed, but the responsibility for these 
could be set down to the grave sin of omission which the 
delegates to the Conference of 1921 committed in separating 
without setting up adequate machinery for continuous 
co-operation and consultation. A better fate also might 
have befallen the system if the fortune of politics had been 
kinder—if General Smuts and Mr. Meighen, both strong 
“ co-operationists,” had not gone down to defeat and 
been succeeded in their respective countries by politicians 
disposed to an isolationist creed, and if during critical 
years a less Olympian personage than the late ef 
Curzon, who continuously resented the intrusions of the 
amateur type of diplomat produced by the Dominions, 
had not reigned at the Foreign Office. Whatever be the 
causes, however, swift decay has overtaken the policy 
of Imperial co-operation, and the Treaty of Locarno reveals 
it as lying in ruins. Britain has committed herself to a 
treaty which involves her under certain contingencies in 
the obligation to go to war, while the Dominions are free 
to accept or reject the same responsibilities. "The Common- 
wealth is back to the system which prevailed before 1914 
—with this vital change, that the Dominions no longer 
accept the trusteeship of the Mother Country in foreign 
affairs, but reserve freedom to pursue their own paths. 

But the roots of the difficulties which have prevented 
the fruition of the project of Imperial co-operation go 
deeper than the personal foibles and predilections of 
individual politicians ; they must be sought in the limita- 
tions imposed by geography—in the case of Canada, in 
the three thousand miles of salt water lying between the 
Dominion and Europe. The discovery is now being made 
that while agreement on a common foreign policy is com- 
paratively easy for communities lying in close proximity 
and confronted by the same security problems, it is in 
practice extraordinarily hard for countries which are 
sundered by the estranging seas and are involved in a 
completely different set of circumstances. The Mosul 
problem is a striking example of the difficulties involved. 
There are shrewd political observers in Canada who believe 
that more than anything else the emergence of the Mosul 
crisis, with its threat of a Turco-British war, prevented 
the ejection of the King Government from office on 
October 29th. It came as a godsend to Liberal campaigners 
who proceeded to urge that the return of the Liberal 
Government was the only safeguard against Canada’s 
embroilment in another European war, and in Quebec 
at least the name of Mosul was soon as familiar as that of 
Vermont. 

The Conservative party, attacking an incompetent 
and discredited Ministry, failed to achieve a victory at 
the polls because French-Canada, the most conservative 
community in the Dominion, declined to give free play 
to its natural sentiments through a rooted conviction, 
born of unhappy experiences during the war years, that 
Mr. Meighen, the leader of the Conservative party, was 
a dangerous Imperialist ready to involve Canada in other 
European wars for the sake of British interests in which 
simple dwellers by the shores of the St. Lawrence had no 
concern. There has been in recent years in Canadian 
public life no stauncher friend of the British connection 
than Mr. Meighen, but he was compelled to recognise 
facts and, if he desired to remain a force in politics, to 
adjust his policies to the contingency of another general 
election, which the indecisive result of the recent contest 
seemed to have made inevitable within a year, if he 
was to gain a clear majority. The suspicion of Quebec 
had somehow to be allayed. 


So, early in November, he made a s h at Hamilton, 


Ontario, and propounded a new policy whose salient 
features can be summarised as follows : 

That there was no probability of war in the near future ; that if 
war did come Canada would do her duty as in the past; that upon 
the outbreak of war it would be the duty of the Government to 
announce its policy as to the part which Canada should take and 





as to the despatch of troops overseas ; and that, before the despatch 
of troops, the people should have an opportunity of expressing their 
views through the formal procedure of a general election. 


Here was a drastic change in the traditional policy of the 
Conservative party which has always prided itself on its 
devotion to Imperial solidarity, and powerful Tory politi- 
cians and papers stormed and raved that it was a pulieaie 
ous truckling to Quebec, dictated by a vulgar appetite for 
power. But cooler study of the situation might evolve 
the verdict that Mr. Meighen, as a practical politician, 
was merely facing inescapable facts. 

Two completely different races form the main strains 
in Canada’s population. They have devised a workable 
constitution which enables them to live in harmony in 
the northern half of North America, but they have inter- 
mittent disputes as to the interpretation of this constitution 
both in its letter and spirit. In such a country the question 
of sending troops overseas will always raise an extra- 
ordinary issue. In the early days of the Great War the 
influence of Laurier secured French-Canada’s acquiescence 
to Canadian participation in the struggle, but it was given 
half-heartedly, and with the proposal to substitute a system 
of conscription for voluntary enlistment there began 
political troubles whose end has not yet been reached. 
And it should in all fairness be admitted that a large element 
of the farming community in the English-speaking provinces 
were only slightly less apathetic to the Great War than 
the French-Canadians. Now it is unlikely that another 
war in Europe will ever present such compelling issues 
as brought the Canadian people to their great war effort 
between 1914 and 1918, and it is the part of far-seeing 
statesmanship to make preparation for possible eventual ties. 
The question of sending Canadian troops overseas is an 
integral part of a much larger issue—the problem of 
Imperial relations—-and until there is a far-reaching re- 
organisation of the constitutional machinery of the British 
Commonwealth, issues such as are involved in Canada’s 
participation in a European war will demand the employ- 
ment of extraordinary means for their settlement, and 
Mr. Meighen has chosen the method of a general election. 

The course involves great risks, as a negative decision 
against participation would mean the definite severance 
of the special relations which now exist between Canada 
and the Mother country; but, on the other hand, support 
that came as the result of the considered decision of the 
Canadian people would be steadier and more effective. 
The Conservative party, as a whole, has acquiesced in 
its leader’s new policy and as, in view of the fact that 
it has won the enthusiastic commendaticn of an extreme 
nationalist like Mr. J. S. Ewart, K.C., the Liberals are 
unlikely to challenge it, it must now be accepted as an 
integral part of Canada’s national policy. 

Now, although Mr. Meighen made no specific reference 
to Locarno in his Hamilton speech, the Treaty had already 
been signed at the time of its delivery, and its existence 
undoubtedly hastened his action. The main Treaty of 
Locarno commits Great Britain to the maintenance, by 
acts of war if necessary, of the existing boundaries between 
France, Belgium and Germany, and although there is no 
overt connection with the other treaties, complete divorce- 
ment from their results and implications is impossible. 
Article 9 of the main Treaty asserts that it shall impose 
no obligations upon the British Dominions or India until 
their Governments signify acceptance, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has declared that complete freedom of action 
has been reserved for them. But the freedom is quite 
illusory. George V. is the executive head of both Great 
Britain and Canada, and it is unthinkable that in the one 
capacity he could be involved in belligerency over the 
obligations of the Locarno Treaty, and in the other he could 
maintain a chill neutrality. 

Locarno is a political bargain in which some three hundred 
million people are involved, and hopes are being dissemin- 
ated that it may have laid the foundation of a United 
States of Europe. But the question which the Government 
and people of Canada must consider is whether it is to 
their interest to become part and parcel of a new political 
integration, which will be primarily concerned with the 
interests of Europe and only remotely concerned with the 
interests of North America. The emergence of a United 
States of Europe would probably produce fresh groupings 
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elsewhere, and if the United States of North America, 
which has steadily encouraged the Pan-American union, 
undertook the leadership of a similar movement among 
States of all North and South America, Canada could 
hardly afford to stand outside it. There is at intervals a 
lot of purple oratory expended upon the enviable and 
glorious destiny of Canada as a link between Europe and 
North America ; but in practice, if a conflict ever developed 
between a European and an American group of national 
forces, her ition would be exceedingly unenviable. 
Against the United States no European Power can offer 
Canada any security, and in the light of this fact she must 
direct her policies. She cannot lightly enter into an 

commitments which might bring her into conflict wit 

the United States, and it is therefore perilous for her to 
accept the active responsibilities of membership in a 
European political group over whose ultimate actions she 
can exercise no serious control, In short, Canadians are 
now face to face with the problem whether their interests 
may not be better consulted by frank recognition of the 
fact that they are a small North American Power rather 
than by continuous straining over an attempt to function 
as part of a great European Power. Locarno brings 
this problem sharply up for consideration. On more 
than one previous occasion Canada has given evidence of 
her reluctance to accept heavy commitments in Europe. 
Sir Robert Borden expressly secured for his country the 
privilege of escaping any obligations from the original 
treaty guaranteeing the Rhine frontier which President 
Wilson sponsored at Versailles, and delegates sent by different 
Canadian Governments to Geneva have tried to secure 
modifications of Article X of the Covenant with the object 
of lessening the Dominion’s commitments. Semi-official 
forecasts, indeed, have appeared in the Ministerial Press 
to the effect that the King Government contemplates the 
submission to Parliament of a resolution which would 
» tong pre dissociate Canada from all responsibilities for 
the Locarno Treaty. But the probability, in the light of 
recent events at Geneva, is that any action will be suspended 
until the question has been thrashed out at the approaching 
Imperial pe aang and the Conservatives will be more 
relieved than aggrieved at such a decision. 

Undoubtedly, however, Locarno serves to strengthen the 
case of such advocates of Canadian independence as argue 
that the present ambiguous position of the Dominion is a 
permanent factor of disturbance in its domestic politics, 
which can only be removed by a severance of the political 
tie now linking them to a great European Power. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain probably does not realise it, but his 
conduct at Geneva has destroyed many of the arguments 
which would have been available against the apostles of 
isolation. The Canadian people as a whole have taken a 
pride in their membership in the League as winning them 
a reputation for a liberal international outlook to which 
their nearest neighbours could no longer lay claim, and 
they have re ed it as a valuable instrument for the 
healing of the feuds and quarrels of Europe. But if a 
British Foreign Minister chooses, out of complaisance to 
France, to revert to the ancient concepts of diplomac 
whose finest fruit was the Great War, he may find himse 
adorning the pages of history, not merely as the wrecker of 
Locarno, but as the dealer of the poe Ste to Imperial 
unity. Canada might not regret the disappearance of the 
Locarno Treaty, but the circumstances of its fate would 
seal her determination to have done with Downing Street 
as her guide and cicerone in foreign policy, and political 
independence would be the inevitable aftermath. 

J. A. S, 


A TRADE UNION COLLEGE 


ADY WARWICK’S gift of her country house to the 
Trade Union Movement, in order that it may be 
used as a college for Trade Unionists, sets the 

mind thinking back as well as forward. For how many 
experiments in Labour Colleges of different sorts there 
have been during the past hundred years! Birkbeck College, 
now a respectable constituent of the University of London, 
began its career in the London Mechanics’ Institution 









more than a century ago. Its first begetters, Hodgskin 
and Robertson, aimed at making it a Labour College 
supported by the workers themselves and upholding 
“Popular Political Economy” against the orthodox 
experiments of the dismal science. The Christian Socialists 
founded the Working Men’s College; but they would 
hardly recognise it to-day. In more modern times, a 
philanthropic American planted Ruskin College in the 
heart of Oxford as a challenge to university exclusiveness, 
but unfortunately omitted to provide it with an adequate 
endowment. Ruskin College continues; but out of it 
sprang, born of a fierce internal quarrel, the Labour College, 
which has since confronted its parent with a fierce in- 
sistence on an education based on Marxian principles. 

Truly there are thorns in the path of the adventurer 
who seeks to create a distinctively working-class college. 
For what is such a college to be? Is its object to be the 
provision to working-class students of the same sort of 
education as they would get in an ordinary university, 
did not their means deny them the chance of attending 
one? Or is it to be the giving of an education somehow 
different in form and quality, either because it is based 
on the needs of a special type of student or because it aims 
at the development of a particular attitude or point of 
view? Or is there some intermediate course between these 
two apparently opposite and irreconcilable conceptions ? 

The General Council of the Trades Union Congress, in 
accepting Lady Warwick’s gift, has given so far ne indication 
of the kind of college it means to create at Easton Lodge. 
Its spokesmen have referred in general terms to their 
faith in the value of education to the community and to 
the Trade Union Movement in particular. They have 
shown that they take the creation of a college as a serious 
task, and are prepared to spend money upon it. But they 
have not defined their purpose. What they have said 
might be taken as applying either to a broadly cultural 
institution modelled on a University, with differences, or 
to a specialised institution for the training of Trade Union 
officials and Labour propagandists. 

We are not at all blaming the Trade Union leaders for 
their silence on the point. They have had too much ex- 
perience already of barren controversies arising out of the 
confrontation of the two types of education. Ruskin 
College and the Labour College have appealed for their 
support—the one as an institution aiming at education 
largely of university type and standard, and the other as 
the provider of ammunition for the conduct of the class- 
war. The Trade Union Movement has listened, often in 
great perplexity, to these embittered wranglings, and 
has been most uncertain where to bestow its support. 
It has tried to reconcile the parties, only to find them a 
moment later contending with more violence than ever. 
It has planned to take over both Ruskin College and the 
Labour College, and thus to bring them under its unifying 
control. But this has roused such a storm that apparently 
the Trades Union Congress has at length decided to let 
them go their own way, and to endeavour, with Lady 
Warwick’s generous aid, to build up a new college of its own. 

It will be one of the aims of this college, we presume, to 
transcend the dispute which has so far riven the working- 
class educational movement asunder. And in this there 
is sound sense. For, whereas an excellent theoretical case 
can be made out for a sharp distinction between “ cultural 
education” and “ education with a working-class bias,” 
in practice the line of division is by no means so clear. 
Ruskin College and the Labour College do not diverge 
by any means so widely in their practice as in their precept. 
For in fact both have to mould their education according 
to the needs, knowledge and interests of their students, 
and both have largely to try to equip their students for 
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subsequent service in the various branches of the working- 
class movement. The fact that all Labour College teachers 
have to bear a hall-mark of Marxian orthodoxy, whereas 
Ruskin College teachers do not, is doubtless important ; 
but it is not in practice all-important, as many of the 
protagonists on both sides would have us believe. When 
it comes to the point, the riva] teachers have to teach, to 
a considerable extent, the same things in the same way. 

This does not mean that the controversy is unreal, or 
that the Trades Union Congress will be able to get away 
from it altogether. But the danger is that, in discussing 
this point, other matters of at least equal importance will 
not be duly regarded. Nearly everyone who is concerned 
with working-class education admits keen disappointment 
with both Ruskin College and the Labour College. Neither 
of them maintains a really satisfactory standard, nor pro- 
duces in its students really satisfactory results. The 
Ruskin College men seem to know the more, but make the 
less use of it. The Labour College men are very energetic, 
but appear to know very little indeed. 

Why is this? At least one reason is that neither 
institution has ever been in a position to take its duties 
seriously. Both have always been starved of money, and 
staffed by an inadequate and underpaid body of teachers, 
struggling to make the best of a very defective equipment. 
It needs, according to recent rough estimates, a million 
pounds to make a university and over a quarter of a million 
even to make a university college. That is the need in 
times of endowment, apart from annual teaching revenue. 
The working-class colleges are, of course, more modest 
institutions ; but, if they are to give the all-round education 
which alone can justify their existence, they must have 
at their back funds many times greater than either Ruskin 
College or the Labour College has ever been able to com- 
mand. Easton College will fail, unless the Trade Unions 
are able and willing to spend money upon it on a scale 
which will raise it far above the standard of earlier 
experiments. 

This is the more evident because Easton Lodge is in the 
depths of the country, not indeed too far away to be within 
reasonably easy touch of both Cambridge and London, 
but far enough to call for something like self-sufficiency 
in the College itself. It will need besides a good all-round 
resident staff, an excellent library, its own laboratory 
facilities, and, on a small scale at first, all the equipment 
that would have to be provided for a far larger institution. 
All this will cost money, and success will depend on the 
readiness of Trade Unionists to provide handsomely for 
the needs of an enterprise of whose cost many of them have, 
probably, still no real idea. 

This does not necessarily prove that it is a mistake 
either to embark on the experiment, or to make Easton 
Lodge its scene. A Trade Union College in the country 
has, we believe, a greater chance of success than such an 
institution either in Oxford or Cambridge or in one of the 
great industrial towns. The placing of Ruskin College in 
Oxford has not resulted in an absorption of its students 
into the life of the University, but rather in an unwholesome 
isolation. They are in Oxford, but not of it; and it would 
be far better not to be in Oxford at all, despite the obvious 
advantage of the numerous libraries and lectures which 
are available. The placing of the Labour College in London 
has too often meant that, instead of learning, the students 
spend their time prematurely in teaching and Labour 
propaganda. A college in the country has a better chance, 
especially in such attractive surroundings as those of 
Easton Lodge, of creating among its members that sense 
of corporate tradition which is a large part of the value of 
collegiate education. 

This view, of course, will not appeal to those who deny 
the justification for such an institution as a Trade Union 


College in any form. Why not, say some, send Trade 
Unionists who are good enough, with special scholarships 
to the existing universities? Why found a separate in- 
stitution on a class basis? It is, indeed, an excellent 
thing that increasing numbers of working-class students 
are finding their way into the universities; but no one 
who really knows the problem can maintain that this 
wholly meets the need. It is not always easy for such 
students to fit into the curriculum of the university ; nor, 
if they do this with success, is it easy for them—or quite 
reasonable to expect them—to go back to the occupations 
from which they came. The Trade Unions, while they are 
willing to help some of their members to advance their 
position by such means, want also to leaven the whole 
lump of Trade Union thought by putting a real form of 
higher education in the way of men for whom a university 
training would be wholly unsuitable. 

This need not mean that they desire either to inculcate 
a particular set of opinions or even to provide a particular 
sort of specialist training. It is rather a question of meeting 
the special needs, and building on the special interests, 
of the students themselves, who have usually had little 
or no secondary education, but instead a fairly hard school- 
ing in the work of life, before the need for further learning 
comes upon them. For such students special teaching 
methods and an institution designed on their special 
behalf are needed. There may, of course, be also a need 
for the Trade Unions to train men for their own responsible 
administrative work, and the creation of a special college 
for this purpose would be as kegitimate as the creation 
of such a college for, say, the training of ministers or 
teachers or engineers. But, though this object is doubtless 
not wholly absent from the minds of the Trade Union 
leaders, it is not conceived as the main purpose of the new 
college. Something wider is aimed at—the means to a 
real satisfaction of impulses towards education among 
the workers for which existing institutions afford no 
adequate outlet. 

We have said enough to show that, in welcoming the 
Trades Union Congress’s new venture, we are very keenly 
alive to the difficulties which confront it. But perhaps 
the most important thing of all to emphasise is the signifi- 
cance of its being ventured at all. It is an eloquent witness 
to the faith of the Trade Unions in educational work, a 
fitting development of the growing volume of classes and 
study-groups conducted under Trade Union auspices, 
a sign of hope for a future in which the Trade Union, as 
a social] institution, is bound to play an increasingly 
important part. 


GOLD 


VEN the slowest pulse can searcely help beating a 
EK little quicker at the news that “the sources of 
the gold that amazed Columbus in Panama have 

... been found.” The ancient poets and moralists with one 
accord—so far as I could discover from the researches of 
a schoolboy—deplored the discovery of gold as the cause 
of the corruption of the human race. They looked back to 
the Golden Age as an age of perfect simplicity and charity 
that existed before men knew that gold itself existed. Ever 
since then, Utopian idealists have played recurrently with 
the dream of a world in which the corrupting uses of gold 
have been abolished. Holding with the apostle that the 
love of money is the root of all evil they have longed to 
banish money from human society, and have promised us a 
return to the simplicities of Eden if only we consent to use 
labour-cheques instead. The love of money, however, 
can hardly be got rid of by getting rid of the metallic kind 


of money. Since the outbreak of the war, few of us have 
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had a gold coin in our hands or in our pockets, yet most 
of us are just as eager to get possession of those paper 
symbols that entitle us to our share—or more than our 
share—of food, clothes and house-room. We have grown 
no simpler in our lives since the gold disappeared to America, 
and the lion never looked less inclined to lie down with the 
lamb than he does under the present universal reign of 
paper. It was not gold that originally corrupted us but 
greed, and, till our nature has changed, we shall always be 
greedy of anything that gives us command over the re- 
sources of the earth and over the services of our fellows. 
Let hazel-nuts be substituted for gold and paper in the 
currency, and we shall immediately conceive a passion 
far beyond that of a vegetarian for hazel-nuts. A change 
of tokens will not lead to a change of heart. What we 
desire is more than our fair share of the good things of life, 
and any kind of currency that will bring us this will quickly 
become the object of our affections. 

Yet gold, I think, has a peculiar charm. The fact that 
we who belong to the Age of Guilt were forced to call the 
Age of Innocence after that most precious of the metals 
suggests that gold is as beautiful as it is useful. Gold, 
they say, has only the value of scarcity, but I cannot believe 
that copper, however rare it was, could ever have won 
men’s imaginations as the most beautiful of the metals. 
Fate that made gold rarer than copper also made it lovelier. 
It imprisoned in it the reflection of the sun and made it 
the colour of the most lavish of the Spring flowers. There 
are those who have spoken ill of yellow, and belittled it as 
the hue of jealousy and jaundice, but it is the yellow flowers 
that usher in the revival of the earth in April. Not that 
it is the best of all colours—probably, there is no best of 
all colours—and, indeed, despite our dependence on the 
sun, there are few of us who would choose yellow as our 
favourite colour. Perhaps, its association with ill-health 
prejudices us against it, and, except in March or April, not 
many of us take the same entrancing pleasure in it as we 
do in the blue of the sky or in the green of the trees and the 
fields. Or it may be that in the wisest part of our natures 
we love common things more than rare things, and therefore 
we love blue and green which are the colours of commonness 
even more than yellow which is the colour of rarity. 

The delight of the eye in gold may thus be partly a delight 
in rarity. Philosophers who take life as it comes are 
immune from it, but the ordinary man who wishes to escape 
from the common round into a richer existence finds in the 
lure of gold one of the greatest of all temptations. For its 
sake men have become misers and murderers. Gold, 
though they would not know what to do with it if they 
had it, gives them dreams as intoxicating as the dreams of 
love. For gold men have suffered as Antony suffered 
for Cleopatra, and, perhaps, more men are capable of the 
love of gold than of the love of Cleopatra. A man will 
devote all the days of his life to the pursuit of gold, but 
Cleopatra can occupy only a fraction of his thoughts. Love 
is more natural than greed of gold, yet it is probable that 
greed of gold fills far more hours than love in the lives of 
civilised men. Thousands of them see no very clear 
object in life except the acquisition of more gold. They— 
I mean, we—regard work principally as a means of getting 
gold—work which would obviously become our hobby if 
it were not already our doom. We sum up our year’s 
achievements in terms of sovereigns that we are not even 
allowed to see, and we say that a man is worth a thousand 
a year or ten thousand a year as though there were no 
more efficient measure of success. 

Nor are we greatly to be blamed for this. The pursuit 
of gold is forced on us, and we can no more escape from it 
than the hawk from his destiny of hunger. We may hide 
from it like hermits, and experiment in living without love 
or luxuries, as Thoreau did for a time. But without gold 









we can neither marry nor bring up children: we cannot 
travel or even give a meal to a friend such as a friend 
would care to eat. It is hunger, not greed, that first makes 
gold-seekers of us—-hunger, too, in a world of scarcity and 
insecurity. In gold lies safety of a kind and the promise of 
plenty. The safety, no doubt, is more apparent than real, 
but, if we have gold, the next meal at least is as safe as 
anything on this planet can be. And the more gold we 
have the further we advance the boundaries of safety into 
the future. Again an illusion, no doubt, but men will 
give much for the illusion of safety. 

Gold is for most of us the symbol of safety for ourselves 
and for our families. All our religious traditions assure 
us that it is a false symbol, but, pressed for gold as we are 
on all sides by shopkeepers, rate-collectors and tax-collec- 
tors, we do not find it easy to breathe the pure air of mysti- 
cism. What we ask is an escape from our immediate 
troubles, and without gold we cannot accomplish that. 
Hence, when we read the report of the discovery of great 
gold-fields, we are excited as though we had heard of the 
discovery of a cure for half the troubles of our race. It is 
as though food and clothing and houses had been found in 
abundance buried in the earth. I do not know whether 
the discovery of the gold-fields in Panama will make a single 
human being happier, but fancy tells us that it will, and 
we can easily persuade ourselves that poverty will retreat 
at least a little distance before this dawn of gold. One 
would like, indeed, enough gold to be discovered to assure 
every head of a household £500 a year. Economists, 
I suppose, would tell us that, if so much gold were discovered, 
it would fall in value to the level of silver, and we should 
all be little better off than we were before. Even in our 
own time the sovereign has lost half its value, and gold is 
not what it used to be. Why this is, the economists can 
explain, but I cannot. 

The curious thing is, indeed, that, though we are all gold- 
seekers, not one in a thousand of us knows much more 
about the mysteries of gold than about the mysteries of the 
universe. Talk about the gold standard puzzles us scarcely 
less than the abstrusest theology, and bimetallism is as 
much beyond our grasp as the philosophy of Hegel. Our 
attitude to gold, though it is to some extent practical, is 
largely mystical. It is not for practical reasons that a 
man becomes a millionaire. There is no practical reason 
for having a million rather than a hundred thousand pounds. 
For practical purposes, a hundred thousand pounds is as 
much as any man, except a confirmed philanthropist, 
would know what to do with, and most of us would be 
content with a good deal less. But there is a mystical 
belief in gold that makes men with a hundred thousand 
pounds not content till they have added to it. This is 
usually attributed to a love of power, but in most cases I 
fancy the real reason is a mystical love of money. It is 
pursued as a golden key to the secret of life. In vain are 
we told stories of the miseries of riches and of the happiness 
of the peasant in his impecunious cottage. Our faith in 
gold is too strong to allow us to be influenced by such 
things. There is something in us that understands the 
passion of those men who, in the great gold-rushes of the 
nineteenth century broke every commandment that it was 
possible to break in quest of gold and more gold. There 
is something in us that understands the crimes of the 
buccaneers and pirates, for they like ourselves desired gold 
more than the wisdom of the philosophers. If Panama 
turns out to be the land of gold that it is reported to be, 
thousands of people who could not at present point it out 
on the map will become excitedly interested in it as they 
can never be interested in Jugoslavia. The human imagina- 
tion turns to gold as the sunflower to the sun. For this 
reason the ordinary man would rather read the life of the 
cruellest pirate that ever lived than of the wisest philosopher. 
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He thinks he knows what the pirate is after, but what the 
philosopher is after he cannot for the life of him make out. 
It will be centuries yet before a novelist can capture the 
imaginations of men with a new Treasure Island, in which 
the treasure that good men and bad men alike go in quest 


of is wisdom. 
Y. Y. 


Correspondence 


FASCISM TRIUMPHANT 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your article entitled “* Fascism Triumphant,” published 
in THe New Statesman of April 3, contains certain statements 
which, I venture to think, call for a rejoinder. While you admit 
that under the Fascist régime it has been possible to balance 
the Budget and pay “‘a fraction” of the debt (you will correct 
me if I am in error, but I believe that Italy has paid more of 
her debt than France has), you state that “ others (what others ?) 
might have done the same without much difficulty.” As you 
know, the deficit in 1922 was estimated at 4,500,000,000 lire, 
which experts believed would be even larger and were con- 
vinced that no Government of the type then in power could 
reduce it. It was only a vigorous régime such as the present 
which was able, by drastic economies and radical reforms, 
to convert it in a short time into a surplus, which last year 
amounted to 417,000,000 lire, and to begin paying the debts to 
Britain and the U.S. 

Further you state that the lack of unemployment exists only 
in Northern Italy and is due almost entirely to the large 
emigration to France, while there is unemployment in Southern 
Italy. If you will consult the statistical returns you will find 
that the total emigration, which in 1918 was over 800,000, 
fell to almost nothing during the War, and rose again to 
500,000 after the War, had fallen to 400,000 in 1924, and to 
312,000 in 1925, with a tendency to decrease still further. Yet 
in spite of this great reduction unemployment has fallen steadily 
from over 600,000 in 1921 to a minimum of 79,000 in 1925 
(the maximum that year was only 122,000); such unemploy- 
ment as there is is distributed all over Italy, but chiefly in 
the industrial centres of the north, where it is largely seasonal. 
and in any case so small as not to constitute a serious problem, 
In the south, where the population is mostly agricultural, 
there is even less unemployment than in the north, and indeed 
if the whole of Italy is more prosperous than ever before, the 
south is enjoying comparatively greater prosperity than the 
north. 

You state that the Fascists “represented the powerful 
interests of the country—industrialists, landlords, army officers.” 
Although all these elements were represented, there were, 
and are, also millions of working men, both agricultural and 
industrial, in the movement. It was these men who revolted 
against the tyranny of the Red unions and gave Fascism the 
momentum necessary for its advent to power. To speak of 
Mussolini’s Government, supported as it is by the immense 
majority of Italians, as a “ tyranny” is, if you will allow me 
to say so, what the late Lord Salisbury described as a “ ter- 
minological inexactitude,” and I am sure you will agree with 
me that it is advisable before condemning a country or a 
Government or an institution to ascertain the real facts 
accurately. 

With regard to the “ potentialities for mischief” of Fascism, 
there are, I fear, much greater potentialities of the kind in 
the attempt to teach a foreign nation how it ought to govern 
itself. Italians feel they know how to manage their own affairs 
better than foreign journalists, however distinguished, and the 
attacks of a part of the foreign Press merely produce irritation 
in Italy when, or if, they are read, and certainly do not make 
for improved international relations. Their only merit, from a 
purely Fascist point of view, is that they strengthen the Fascist 
Government by securing for it the support even of a considerable 
part of the minority not favourable to Fascism.—Yours, etc., 

Atheneum Club. Lurie VILLARI. 

April 3rd, 1926. 

[Commendatore Villari does not convict us of failure to 
“ ascertain the real facts accurately.”” We did not deny that it 
wanted a vigorous régime to restore the finances of Italy. We 
said we did not believe it wanted an armed revolution and 
Sustained violence. We said the Fascist movement was en- 
gineered by powerful classes and was not a spontaneous rising 
of the masses. Of course many workmen joined it when it got 





rt the 
present régime. But it is ludicrous to suggest that this proves 


going (many were terrorised into it), and many su 


the Mussolini Government is not a tyranny. There are two 
senses of the word “support”; in one it means to favour, 
in the other to endure. We did not say the total emigration 
from Italy was increasing. We said that it was largely from 
Northern Italy, and that but for that there would be serious 
unemployment. We said that it had fallen off from Southern 
Italy, owing to U.S.A. restrictions—for which naturally we 
do not blame Fascism. The distress in Southern Italy has been 
widely noticed ; we are surprised that Commendatore Villari 
denies its existence, and we can only say that we prefer our 
information to his. (As regards the statistics in general, we would 
og out also that there are two kinds of emigration covered 

y them—permanent emigration and the regular seasonal 
kind.) But our point was not to deny that Italian industry 
is booming ; it is, and we are very glad of it. Our point was that 
this prosperity is largely post Fascismo and not propter Fascismo. 
Italy has been steadily recovering from her “ post-war sickness,” 
and we believe—as a great body of Italians believes—that it 
did not require a perpetual suppression of liberties to maintain 
that recovery. The charge that we have tried “to teach a 
foreign nation how to govern itself’ is absurd. We have 
criticised the excesses and brutalities of Fascism, and that we 
are at least as much entitled to do as Signor Mussolini is to 
preach the destruction of democracy to the “ responsible 
authorities ” in this country. If Commendatore Villari really 
thinks that our criticism rallies opponents to the Fascist cause, 
he ought to welcome it ! But is it perhaps an uneasy conscience 
that makes him protest so much ?—Ed., N.S.] 


OSTEOPATHY 


To the Editor of Toe New STaTESMAN. 

S1r,—It is evident from your editorial notes, which appeared 
under the correspondence on Osteopathy in your issue of 27th 
March, that you are of the opinion that osteopaths claim to have 
a complete system, and that they have not sufficient training to 
diagnose certain forms of disease. 

Admitting that in the early days of osteopathy many of its 
practitioners made extravagant claims, and even to-day a few 
are so narrow-minded that they can see no good outside 
osteopathy, the great majority of osteopaths are sane reasoning 
beings who realise that no one system of treating disease is 
complete. 

Doctor Still, the founder of osteopathy, made no such claim ; 
for, at the time of its inception, he endeavoured to have it 
included in the medical curriculum, but was scorned as a medical 
heretic. When asked what he would do for a patient with 
worms he replied that he would administer a vermifuge. ‘* But,” 
said one of the medical men who were conducting the investiga- 
tion, “‘ you said medicine was poison.” “I have no objection 
to poisoning worms, it is human beings I refuse to poison,” 
replied Doctor Still. 

Most osteopaths are doctors first, and do not hesitate to adopt, 
or advise, any methods which have been proved, by experience 
and scientific investigation, to be valuable in the maintenance 
of health or correction of ill-health, regardless of the school 
from which the method originated. 

The enclosed announcement, from the Los Angeles College 
of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, should convince you 
that they have an adequate training to diagnose all forms of 
disease. The subjects taught include materia medica, pharma- 
cology and surgery.—Yours, etc., 

WILLIAM COOPER. 
Secretary, Legislative Committee, 


40 Park Lane, British Osteopathic Association. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It seems to be common ground between us that as 
curative agencies the vast majority of drugs are worthless ; 
you say that 90 per cent. of them are rarely or never prescribed 
by modern physicians. There is very little left of “ materia 
medica ” as a subject of study when 90 or 95 per cent. of the 
drugs in the Pharmacopeeia are thus thrown away. My suggestion 
that osteopaths should not be expected to spend much time 
upon the study of “ materia medica” appears, therefore, to 
be justified. 

But you attach importance to the remaining ten or five per 
cent., to the extent of saying that if osteopaths use any of them 
they cannot claim that osteopathy is a “ drugless” system. 
Are you not insisting here upon a merely verbal point? If as 
an osteopath I claim that the body itself under proper treatment 
effects its own cure and that drugs in general possess no curative 
properties, I am surely not guilty of any inconsistency in saying 
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that there are some drugs and sera which have been empirically 
proved to be beneficial] in certain contingencies. That is saying 
nothing more than that in the present state of our knowledge 
concerning the body’s own powers of resistance and recovery 
we are not so confident about the value of these few drugs and 
seta as we are about the dogs’ excrement, crabs’ eyes, earth- 
worms, and moss from the human skull which once figured as 
“remedies” in the Pharmacopeia. There is, I contend, a 
fundamental difference between the physician who relies on 
drug-therapeutics and the osteopath who bases his practice 
on the theory that the body itself contains all the forces necessary 
for the maintenance of health and the cure of disease ; and that 
difference is not lessened even if the osteopath has to declare 
that osteopathy has not yet developed scientifically and 
technically to the point where its practitioners can undertake 
to dispense altogether with all drugs whatsoever, in any and 
every contingency. 

So with surgery. As I pointed out, surgery is taught in our 
osteopathic institutions just as fully as it is in English Medical 
Schools. But it is taught, as anatomy, physiology, or pathology 
is taught, from the point of view of osteopathic principles. 
And, despite the concluding paragraph of your comment on 
my letter in your issue of March 27th, I still maintain that, if 
osteopathic principles were more widely known in this country, 
many of the cases which are left until the knife becomes 
necessary would be cured without recourse to that kind of 
surgery. Here also, as in the case of drugs, the difference is one 
of principle and not of a little more or less surgical interference ; 
but even if it were only a question of more or less, as Browning 
said of something quite different, 

The little more and how much it is, 
The little less, and what worlds away. 

My object has not been to belittle medicine or medical 
practitioners; nor has it been to exaggerate the claims of 
osteopathy—but rather to insist upon the necessity for freedom 
in the development of our science. Certainly there is less differ- 
ence between Catholics and Protestants in regard to their 
religious convictions than there is between the allopaths and 
osteopaths in their conception of the cause and cure of disease. 
Yet I doubt very much whether any Catholic or Protestant would 
agree to have his faith taught in the institutions of the other 
faith. On that analogy, why should the osteopath be asked to 
take his training in the orthodox medical schools ? 

I do not for a moment admit that osteopaths are, as you 
suggest, “* not qualified to treat or even to diagnose certain forms 
of disease.” Diagnosis forms just as large a part of the 
osteopathic curriculum as it does of the medical. As a fact, 
the average number of hours devoted to physical, clinical, 
differential, and X-ray diagnosis in the standard osteopathic 
colleges of America exceeds the average minimum requirements 
in eight American Class ‘* A” medical colleges ; the number of 
hours in the osteopathic colleges is 216 of 50 minutes’ duration, 
against 160 hours in the medical colleges. I have no hesitation 
in saying that these requirements fully dispose of your criticism 
that osteopaths are not qualified to diagnose and treat disease. 

Contrary to the general belief, osteopathy is more efficient in 
acute than in chronic diseases. That osteopaths can successfully 
treat malaria, dysentery, etc., without any internal medication, 
is an undeniable fact. And if there is any doubt about it, it 
would be easy enough to test the comparative value of the 
different methods in, for example, a couple of hundred cases of 
pneumonia. 

My excuse for this third long contribution to the discussion 
must be my anxiety to meet all the points you have raised, in 
seeking to show the distinction between osteopathy and ordinary 
medicine, with the hope of securing your support for the claim 
that osteopathy should be allowed to develop its principles and 
technique without interference from those who hold a different 
theory concerning the causation of disease and the right method 
of treating bodily ills.—Yours, etc., 

March 29th. Witrraip A. STREETER, D.O. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

S1n,—The discussion on the above subject has not thrown any 
light on the relationship between osteopathy and chiropractic. 
Are these two systems identical? If so, would Mr. Streeter 
accept the statement of Mr. Garsia (who is described as a Doctor 
of Chiropractic and whose speech at the Hotel Cecil a fortnight 
ago was reported in the Press) that “* the results in acute cases 
of diphtheria and other diseases were simply wonderful.” 

If the systems are not identical, then are not Mr. Garsia and 
the other practitioners of chiropractic as much entitled to a 
Board of Control as the practitioners of osteopathy, for chiro- 











practic is also claimed as a “ complete” system in itself and 
bearing no relation to orthodox medicine? And if the practi- 
tioners of these methods are entitled to Boards of Control, why 
should not this privilege be extended to the cult of the Abram’s 
Box, for that too is a “complete” system? This by no means 
exhausts all the “complete” systems; but it will serve to 
illustrate the state we should be in, if the claims of every “ com- 
plete ’’ system to equal rights with the orthodox system, were 
admitted. One wonders whether the practitioners of these 
various ** complete ” systems would treat diphtheria in members 
of their own families by their own methods, or whether they 
would send for a general practitioner with his ridiculous bottle 
of ‘‘ serum.”—Yours, etc., M. W. 
The Queen’s Hospital, Sidcup. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Your excellent note in the issue of March 20th, has 
at last brought out the real position of the osteopaths and for 
what they stand in this country. We know now, that they are 
absolute followers of the founder, “ Dr. *’ Andrew Taylor Still, 
whose vision in 1874 brought this wonderful species of cult into 
being. Still’s own idea—first, that the body itself contains 
a storehouse of drugs waiting to be liberated by manipulation, 
will not stand a moment’s thought, being no more or less than 
unscientific balderdash. Secondly, the structural integrity 
and perfect adjustment of the body mechanism is the most 
important single factor maintaining health. 

Mr. Streeter must know that neither anatomical dissection nor 
X-Ray photography ever confirms these so-called “ lesions,” 
and the Board of Investigators in America, consisting of osteo- 
paths and medical men, came to the conclusion that these lesions 
are never constant. I am glad he admits osteopathy is no longer 
a “ drugless”’ method, neither can all conditions of disease 
dispense with the use of the knife. Now, modern medical men 
know the inutility of most of the drugs, especially those given 
by the mouth, their actions so varying in the different physiolo- 
gical conditions of every person. 

Mr. Streeter, I now see, tries to make out that Dr. Still had 
ideas of the theory of immunology, and this I anticipated as a 
possible cover for the theory. Why are they not straight and 
willing to admit to the public that their so-called wonderful 
cures are attributable mainly to massage, manipulation and 
suggestion, all of which I agree should have more attention paid 
to them in our medical schools ? 

The term ‘“ Osteopathy ” is as misleading as Bone Setting, 
both being misappellations, for the derivation of the former 
applies to “* disease or suffering of the bone,” and the latter to 
replacement of dislocation or the setting of fractures, both of 
which rarely come under their notice. They are both forms of 
manipulation, except that the osteopath often only has a ficti- 
tious lesion to deal with, and to make this more obscure he says 
it is in the vertebral column, where of course it is hard to sub- 
stantiate it. But neither by anatomical dissection, investigation 
in the post-mortem room, nor by aid of X-ray photographs can 
these maladjustments be proved. 

They undoubtedly want to practise the full range of medicine, 
surgery, and obstetrics as shown in the “ Osteopathic Magazine” 
for November last. Here Earl Warner, D.O, writes “* Osteopathy 
is the name of that school of medicine which has as its purpose 
educating in all the fundamental basic subjects, sciences and arts 
which go together to make up a thorough medical education, as 
well as promulgating, developing and perpetuating a scientific 
practice of medicine.” Mr. Streeter states that they are now 
being grounded in all the subjects of medicine, surgery and 
gynecology. This is all very well, but, as Dr. Little asks, who 
are the teachers? None of their names I have seen are recog- 
nised in the American scientific world, and the evidence of the 
courses given is too ridiculous for words. Even such attempts 
at grounding are for the public good, because we find now that 
there is a tremendous dropping off in the number of students of 
osteopathy, but a greater increase in that of chiropraxy, as the 
chiropractors absolutely eschew the use of drugs and anything 
pertaining to scientific medicine. 

Lord Dawson and Dr. Little are the only two members of the 
medical profession who seem to be doing their best to educate 
the public mind in these matters. Both these gentlemen have 
the public welfare deeply at heart, but as soon as other folks 
know of the “truth of osteopathy and allied cults” there will 
be an immense revulsion in public feeling. All the window 
dressing methods of taking blood pressure, blood examination, 
urine examination, etc. for deafness, which undoubtedly impress 
the patient, are hardly relevant. Last April the introducer of 
an osteopathic deputation in the House of Commons stated he 
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did not want to make the “ discovery ” known to the medical 
profession (he was an M.D. himself) for another 50 years, which 
to my mind gave an element of selfishness to the claims of 
osteopathy. If there is any good in it, let it be known. But 
investigators have proved that the whole thing is founded on a 
fallacious theory. 

I cannot agree with you that the osteopaths possess know- 
ledge which orthodox practitioners do not possess, but in manip- 
ulation and suggestion some of them are past masters, and to 
these methods alone do they owe any success. But, as you state, 
the real danger lies in their inability to diagnose disease.— 


Yours, etc. Percy J. Propyn. 
25 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
April Ist. 


BANK CLERKS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Articles on Fascism and on music in your last issue both 
contained the familiar implication that bank clerks are miserably 
ineffective creatures. It has become a tradition, almost, like, 
the laziness of bricklayers and the too late arrival of plumbers. 

I have been a bank clerk long enough to share the contempt 
for my fellows so freely expressed by your contributors—if I 
may claim the same freedom to generalise. It does not seem 
obvious, however, that those on the public side of the counter 
have a larger proportion of the manly virtues ; or that men of 
taste and imagination, or even of intelligence are not quite as 
rare in other walks of life. 

Journalists, of course, find it saves them much tedious detail 
if they can fling to their readers a suggestive term, like ‘“* bank 
clerk,” to indicate a person of low mentality, lower middle class 
antecedents and environment, a restricted outlook, no artistic 
perception, no pretensions to style, and no knowledge of what 
to admire and what to detest—in a word, a nonentity. 

Bank clerks who are also readers of Tz New STATESMAN are 
naturally broad minded enough to accept the term in this sense, 
and to hand on the cap to those whom it fits. It would never- 
theless be helpful if you could persuade one of your more cynical 
contributors to tell us how the term ever came to stand for 
contemptible manhood in general, and what reforms are needed 
to qualify the individual bank clerk for exemption from journal- 
istic derision.— Yours, etc., W. E. Bares. 

[We had, of course, no intention of vilifying the whole class 
of bank clerks. Neither our editorial reference to them as 
amateur Fascists, nor Mr. Turner’s reference to them as amateur 
musicians, carries with it one tithe of the contempt suggested by 
our correspondent. ‘* Bank clerk,” is a popular generalisation, 
which may, sometimes, no doubt, do injustice to many indivi- 
duals, as do similar generalisations so uently applied to 
lawyers, diplomats, clergymen, soldiers, Jews, politicians— 
and even journalists! But surely the bank clerks need not be 
more sensitive than the rest of us. As for how they came to 
get ig _— that is too long a tale to unravel here.— 

p., N.S. 


Miscellany 


SEAN O’CASEY: A WORKER 
DRAMATIST 


T was at Easter in 1922 that I first met Sean O’Casey, 
I just on the eve of the last tragic struggle in Ireland. 
He went with me to the Fowler Hall—the Orange 
headquarters in Dublin—which had been seized by 
Republicans and was being used to house Belfast refugees. 
In response to our knocks the cover of the letter box 
moved, and we saw something which looked like a piece 
of gas-pipe poking through. On bending closer to investi- 
gate, I saw a pair of eyes staring at me along the barrel 
of a revolver. We parleyed a little and a stranger came 
up. He was a fresh-coloured, plump farmer from the 
country. He had a worried look. 

“* Where are you from?” asked O’Casey. 

“From Cork,” was the answer. 

“* And how are things down there ? ” 

“Bad, very bad!” said the Cork man, shaking his 
head dolefully. ‘Both sides are handing out arms to 
everyone, all the corner boys and loafers have guns. Why 
can’t they agree to differ ? ” 





“ Agree to differ, there’s a thing to say,” said O’Casey. 
“* How can people agree to differ? If they agree, they 
agree; if they differ, they differ!” 

* Yes,”” said the Cork man. “ But what I mean is 
that the army should not dominate the people.” 

“Oh, that!” said O’Casey, “that’s easily solved. 
Let the people join the army. In a properly constituted 
State the people are the army!” 

The look in his eyes showed that he did not intend to 
be taken too seriously. Incidentally, he was applying 
the reductio ad absurdum to militarism. His plays are 
full of similar whimsicalities. 

By this time the door had opened with much clanking 
of chains and bolts, and we saw a pile of sandbags heaped 
halfway along the passage, with another man lying behind, 
holding his rifle ready. Upstairs were refugee families, 
roughly partitioned from each other by bits of canvas 
and blankets, which curtained off improvised beds. Round 
the walls hung pictures of the Royal Family and the 
insignia of the Orange Lodge. 

Afterwards we went across the road to see a Sinn 
Fein law court at work. It was a temporary affair, just 
a large room crowded with people, where prisoners 
were being tried and legal business was transacted. 

It is against the background of these troubled times that 
Sean O’Casey has painted his drama of tenement life in 
Dublin. He can sound those depths from experience, 
As a child he was flung into it without education or training. 
He did not learn to read till he was twelve years old. He 
tried his hand at many kinds of unskilled labour and 
became a bricklayer’s hodman. But all through those 
years of hard, rough work and cheerless tenement life, he 
was storing up experience which he is now giving as 
drama to the world. 

A characteristic note of his plays, even of the slight one- 
act play, Nannie’s Night Out, is his white-hot sincerity. He 
burns his scenes on the imagination. It is this which 
grips the audience and holds them to the end. And after 
depicting misery with grim outlines, he suddenly relieves 
the tension with the gay inconsequence of tenement hilarity. 

Sean O’Casey’s experiences in the toiling underworld 
of Dublin, and the grinding oppressive weight of life under 
these circumstances, acting on a man of his temperament, 
have helped to create that powerful surge of feeling which is 
present in his plays. It is working-class drama—stark, 
slum drama. Some time ago, when I wrote an article 
for an Irish paper touching on conditions during the 
great Dublin lock-out of 1918, I was surprised to find 
on publication that many intimate details had been 
added—details that could only have been known 
to someone who had been through the struggle. After- 
wards I learned that O’Casey had made the additions. 
He went through that strike movement in a pair of boots 
frequently re-soled with cardboard. His first play was 
written to interest the strikers and to hold them together. 
But it was some years before the Abbey Theatre accepted 
his first play produced there—The Shadow of a Gunman. 
In 1919 he wrote The Story of the Citizen Army, a slim, 
grey, shilling booklet about Connolly’s little band. 

In the atmosphere of Dublin, heavily charged with 
propaganda, passion and smouldering memories, such 
high explosives as Sean O’Casey handles are bound to 
detonate. In his latest play, The Plough and the Stars, he 
brings in the Easter Rebellion of 1916. His critics reproach 
him with omitting the heroism and high-minded resolu- 
tion, and submerging the ideals of the Rebellion in squalor. 
In particular they object to the national flag being carried 
into a public-house. The play nearly provoked a riot 
when it was produced at the Abbey Theatre, and it was 
held up one evening while a protest was made. Yet the 
leader of the opposition, Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington, whose 
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was a_ pacifist 


Francis Sheehy-Skeffington, 
martyr of 1916, has declared in public controversy with 
Sean O’Casey that his plays have the “ mark of genius.” 
Casey’s own statement is that he views life as a dramatist 


husband, 


while his opponents regard it as politicians. He does not 
claim to write about the heroic side of the struggle, but 
only of the life he knows. Of the tenement people he has 
said, ‘“‘these people form the bone and sinew and _ ulti- 
mately, I believe, they are going to be the brains, of the 
country as well.” 

In Ireland the issue is one over which writers, politicians 
and labour men are divided. The controversy should result 
in closer thought about the place of the poorest workers 
—the tenement dwellers—within the nation. O’Casey’s 
plays throw a flood of light on obscure realities. But judg- 
ing by the above statement of his belief, he does not lose 
sight of bright possibilities, when all this squalor and 
sordidness are swept away. So The Plough and the Stars 
may be the fittest name for his play. 

It is, however, quite wrong to assume that O’Casey 
has any conscious reforming purpose in his plays. He is 
putting tenement life before us with its want, poverty, 
vice, shiftlessness, and all the other evils fostered by bad 
social conditions. We may draw what moral or con- 
clusion we like. His grim studies of drink and squalor 
compare favourably with the sickly immorality of the 
characters in such plays as Fallen Angels, for it is not cynic- 
ism but human suffering that speaks through O’Casey’s 
work. He is in the tradition of Zola, and of Hauptmann, 
who brought naturalism to the German stage in The Weavers 
and The Rats, which dealt with German working-class 
life in town and country. He is even more akin 
to the Russian realists, especially Gorky, who has the 
same bitter contempt for hazy idealism. Gorky’s own 
plea speaks for O’Casey as well: 

Lovers of humanity must not hide the grim truth with the motley 
words of beautiful lies. Let us face life as it is. All that is good 
and humanr in our hearts needs renewing. 

It is no wonder that such men, who have had to struggle 
for physical and intellectual life, become bitter. They 
are nihilists in the field of thought. Juno and the Paycock 
is comparable in its moving pathos to the shadowy grandeur 
of W. B. Yeats’ Cathleen ni Houlihan. But its cry of 
agony is a cry of disillusion. 

After the terrible war-years men have grown to distrust 
formulas, and O’Casey has seen too many theatrical heroics 
come crashing to the ground in a welter of human suffering 
not to want to dig his knife into bombast and swagger. But 
this is an age of disillusion, and all we have a right to ask of 
any dramatist is that he should express an honest view 
of life. If he does this, then out of anti-idealism will come, 
when we enter upon another cycle of thought, a finer 
idealism. O’Casey will have helped to cut away the weeds 
that always cluster round the flowers of human endeavour. 

R. M. Fox. 


Drama 
KATERINA 


HEN Katerina was first acted in Russia we are 
told that it produced an enormous sensation. It 
was praised as a masterpiece and damned as an 

abomination, but more exciting still than the value of the 
play itself seems to have been the character of its heroine. 
Wherever the play was produced mock trials were held to 
decide upon whether she was a good woman or a bad one 
and even Andreyev himself left behind among his posthu- 
mous papers a speech that he had composed for her to 
deliver in her own defence. 

This all seemed very strange as one sat in the stalls at the 








Barnes Theatre. The play was an interesting one certainly. 
There were moments that were dramatically exciting. It 
was admirably produced by M. Komisarjevsky, so admirably 
that the naturalness and ease with which certain almost in- 
credible jumps were made nearly convinced one for a time 
that they were understandable. And yet somehow one 
knew that one did not understand what sort of person 
Katerina was, and somehow one did not care very much 
whether other people thought they could or no. One no 
more wanted to debate whether she was good or bad than 
one wanted to guess her size in shoes. What happens before 
us is roughly this. Katerina is suspected by her husband, 
quite incorrectly, of having been unfaithful to him. He 
fires at her with his revolver and misses her. But we are 
given to understand that though he has missed her body he 
has not missed her soul. From that moment she is a 
changed woman. He visits her in the country, and in a 
daze she consents to return to him. That takes us to the 
end of the second act. There are then two more acts 
to show us what sort of woman she has now become. 
We see her in the studio of an artist who is a friend of her 
husband, making love to him, and making it clearer and 
clearer that, apparently against her will, she is fated to make 
love to every man she meets for ever more. Then there is a 
party where she poses as Salome, dances, makes love, 
becomes drunk and pathetic, and finally leaves with a man 
and apologises tragically to her husband for doing so. 

And each of these scenes is convincing in itself. Each of 
these Katerinas one sees is natural and unforced; there 
are women one is prepared quite easily to believe who 
behave exactly like each one of them. What one cannot 
believe, and this is why one’s interest begins to flag, is that 
any woman behaved like all of them. Katerina in fact 
soon ceases to have interest as a character. She is not 
continuous. She does not grow. She is just one sort of 
person at one moment and a fresh one at another. It 
is not exactly that one can say that no one person could 
ever have been all these characters, but rather that these 
changes are so sudden and so great, that it becomes doubly 
important for the dramatist to show us the steps by which 
she went from one phase to another. 

And this, unfortunately, is not Andreyev’s method. In 
no one scene in the play is there any transition of character. 
Each is a separate picture, and in each Katerina is herself 
at that time, self contained, convincing only as a static 
character, a person who is like that and nothing else. 
One can no more see the future erotomaniac in the dutiful 
wife who has never been unfaithful to her husband for a 
moment, who cares only for him and his children and is 
outraged at his unfair accusation, than one can see the good 
and kindly wife and mother in the frenzied and pathetic 
creature of the end. 

Yet the play had good moments. The quiet opening, 
with voices in the distance, followed a moment later 
by the revolver shots and the appearance of a terrified 
woman and her frantic husband, was one of the most 
terrific openings any play ever had, so terrific that even 
then one wondered how any play could ever live up to it for 
long. And there were others that in themselves were 
extremely moving. 

Of the production I have already spoken; the acting too 
was, for the most part, on quite a high level. Mr. Gielgud, 
as the husband, had a difficult part to play and played it 
well. He was quiet, controlled, dignified. One believed 
both in his miserable repentance and his rage. And Miss 
Frances Carson as Katerina was convincing at times, though 
she dropped, at moments of excitement, into an American 
accent which mingled rather oddly with her usually quite 


English articulation. 
Ratpo Wricsxr. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


PRIL 4TH.—“ And it is a peaceful way I have it here. No 
A love, no friends, only a little company to break up the 
solitude. Then, human beings are just human beings 
without any claims on your feelings and sympathies, Then, 
you come loose like an old tooth, and drop out without regrets. 
Take Louise, for instance—a pretty young girl, the sight of 
whom pleases me like a work of art that I don’t wish to 
—there is nothing to disturb our relationship. My 
brother and I meet like two old gentlemen who never get too 
close to each other and never exact any confidences. By taking up 
a neutral position toward one’s fellow-men, one attains a certain 
distance—and as a rule we look better at a distance. In a word, 
I am pleased with my old age and its quiet peace.” 

This is a complete and natural expression of the 
philosophy of old age. It comes from Strindberg’s 
play, The Thunderstorm. I think we would do well 
to explore the drama of Strindberg; Lennox Robinson, 
while he was writing for The Observer, urged us to do so. 
Strindberg was madder than it is good to be and violent, 
but he was a man of genius. It will be found that he has 
some very pertinent things to say about human nature, 
and some new interesting dramatic situations to show. 
When he first reached England, the mood of the moment 
was not favourable to him, and his exasperated anti- 
feminism told against him. I believe the young of to-day 
will like him a great deal more than the young of yesterday 
did. . - - 

April 5th.—I have been dipping into The Oxford Book of 
English Prose (Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d.). I should like it 
better if it were called “‘My Commonplace Book, by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch”’; then I should not resent the 
presence of so much merely decent or downright bad prose. 
For instance, when I came across Charles Reade’s description 
of miners listening to a lark in Australia, “ till at last, amidst 
breathless silence and glistening eyes of the rough diggers 
hanging on his voice, out burst in that distant land his 
English song,”’ I should, in that case, have just noted the 
fact that ‘“‘Q” had once been unduly touched—and passed 
on. But it 1s more serious when a title suggests that a 
passage which is a mass of careless, sentimental clichés has 
been selected as an example of good English Prose. Listen 
to this. ‘* Every time he ” (the bird) “* checked his song to 
think of its ” (the bird’s) “ theme, the green meadows, the 
quiet stealing streams, the clover he first soared from and the 
Spring he sang so well, a loud sigh from many a rough bosom, 
many a wild and wicked heart, told how tight the listeners 
had held their breath to hear him, and when he swelled with 
song again . . . the rugged mouths opened and stayed, and 
the shaggy lips trembled, and more than one drop trickled 
from fierce unbridled hearts down bronze and rugged 
cheeks. Dulce domum!” This is not merely not a piece 
of good prose ; it is gush and fustian. Drops trickling from 
unbridled hearts! It is not even competent gush or plau- 
sible fustian. 

* * *~ 

I conclude that Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch included it 
because it was “English” in sentiment. But why 
should examples of our unfortunate failings be enshrined 
in an Ozford Book of English Prose? This anthology is 
1,062 pages long. Of course, there is many and many a 
fine passage in it, some of which are familiar, some of which 
are discoveries. But Sir Arthur has been too indulgent. 
In making a personal anthology a man can follow his 
whimsies and indulge his sentiment. But the items in an 


anthology of the best prose should have an esthetic quality, 
even if it is sometimes only that of completely satisfying 
statement. 


There is a boyish pleasure to be obtained from 





Scott’s description of King Richard throwing “ the tall 
Hungarian,” Wallenrode. I have myself enjoyed in fiction 


the feats of John Ridd and of Umslopogaas. But, dear 
me, it was’nt an esthetic pleasure, and the passage Sir 
Arthur quotes from The Talisman is not even well written. 
“* As he spoke, he grasped the tall Hungarian round the 
waist, and, unmatched in wrestling as in other military 
exercises, hurled him backwards with such violence, that 
the mass flew as if discharged from a military engine, etc., 
etc.” This is beloved Scott on his easy-going, ordinary, 
slovenly level. How deplorably the parenthesis, “ and, 
unmatched in wrestling as in other military exercises ”’ at 
the vivid movement holds up “ The mass flew as if dis- 
charged from a military engine”! Our prose-writers can do 
better than this. Sir Arthur also quotes the glorious 
curse of Meg Merrilies, “‘ Ride your ways, Laird of Ellan- 
gowan, ride your ways...” That is a sublime and 
familiar passage of prose. But I guess why he included 
the former. He could not resist: ‘** Who has dared,’ he 
said, ‘laying his hands upon the Austrian standard, and 
speaking in a voice like the sound which precedes an earth- 
quake, ‘ who has dared to place this paltry rag beside the 
banner of England?’” A patriotic thrill proved too much 
for the professor of literature. “‘ Where then” we ask on 
reading it (probably in a voice like the sound which precedes 
an earthquake) ** Where, then, are Ballantyne and Henty 
in this Anthology ? Even From Powder Monkey to Admiral 
contains many a page of equally stirring quality.” We all 
know that patriotism distorts our judgments; The Ozford 
Book of English Prose, alas, shows it can also distort our 
taste. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has gathered together 
many good passages, which, without fear and favour, he 
has selected from authors whose names are no guarantec 
of merit. This is admirable of him. But the anthology 
as a whole makes me angry. It is so much more important 
to sustain the difficult art of discrimination and to keep it 
in countenance, than it is to show that a lover of literature 
need not be a literary prig or snob. 


* * * 


I was sorry to see again the well-known passage from 
Burke about Windsor Castle from A Letter to a Noble Lord. 
It is an over-rated piece of rhetoric : 


Such are their ideas: such their religion, and such their law. 
But as to our country and our race, as long as the well-compacted 
structure of our church and state, the sanctuary, the holy of 
holies of that ancient law, defended by reverence, defended by 
power, a fortress at once and a temple, shall stand inviolate on the 
brow of the British Sion—as long as the British monarchy, not 
more limited than fenced by the orders of the state, shall, like the 
proud Keep of Windsor, rising in the majesty of proportion, and 
girt with the double belt of its kindred and coeval towers, as long 
as this awful structure shall oversee and guard the subjected 
land—so long the mounds and dykes of the low fat, Bedford level 
will have nothing to fear from all the pickaxes of all the levellers 
of France. As long as our Sovereign Lord the King, and his 
faithful subjects, the Lords and Commons of this realm,—the 
triple cord, which no man can break; the solemn, sworn, consti- 
tutional frank-pledge of this nation ; the firm guarantees of each 
others’ being, and each others’ rights ; the joint and several securi- 
ties, each in its place and order, for every kind and every quality, of 
property and of dignity :—as long as these endure, so long the 
Duke of Bedford is safe: and we are all safe together—the high 
from the blights of envy and the spoliations of rapacity; the low 
from the iron hand of oppression and the insolent spurn of con- 
tempt. Amen! and so be it: and so it will be. 


There are so many perfect passages of rhetoric in Burke 
that the defects of this one should exclude it. It is 
eloquent, effective, but clearly imperfect. Note that to 
speak of the “ levellers ” levelling the “* Bedford level” is 
not a happy trope. Moreover, a Duke of Bedford, if you 
must use topographical metaphors, is no mean protuberance 


on the social landscape. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Odtaa. By Jonn Maserretp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The Cortlandts of Washington Square. By Janet A. FAIRBANK. 
Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


Innocent Birds. By T.F. Powys. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
A Trader’s Tale. By S. W. Powerex. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The Way of Stars. By L. Apams Beck. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The Oldest God. By StrerpHen McKenna. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


Martin Hanner: a Comedy. By KaTuieen FREEMAN. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


Did people in 1887 call each other good old sports and dirty 
dogs? I ask this in sincerity: I really don’t know. What I 
do know is that such phrases, which I somehow associate with a 
stage of civilisation later than the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
strike me here, amid the carefully-constructed romanticism of 
Mr. Masefield’s theme and style, as incongruous, as examples 
of some central defect which prevents his noble talents from 
doing themselves justice. Mr. Masefield is conscientiously 
colloquial. The trouble is not the colloquialism but the con- 
science. I once knew a clergyman who used, as a man among 
men, to say the word “‘ bloody.” It hurt him, but he was con- 
scientious, and he did it. Only thus, he felt, could he put off 
the yoke and odium of his collar, and be understanded of the 
people. Of course, he was not understanded at all. People 
thought it wrong of a clergyman to say “ bloody ”—as it is. 
Precisely those men on whose lips the adjective was automatic 
were the most deeply shocked. Precisely those of us who are 
most complacent to that vocabulary which deals in good old 
sports and dirty dogs, precisely those of us who most enjoy that 
vocabulary when it comes with congruity, are the most deeply 
concerned to find it incongruous. We like our romance to be 
romantic. We prefer to see grand matter invested with the 
grand manner. On that preference depends our whole estimate 
of Mr. Masefield as an artist. It is not, with him, a mere question 
of odd phrases. It is a question of his whole approach, his whole 
technique—characterisation, plot, style, everything. All his 
mature work, from The Everlasting Mercy onwards, shows the 
growth of one theory. It is the highbrow theory of low life. 
It pursues simplicity to the point of affectation. It confuses 
good work with bad words. 

And the pity is, that one’s intellectual bewilderment grows 
pari passu with one’s moral respect. It is impossible to regard 
Mr. Masefield with anything but admiration. He holds his theory 
so tenaciously, he makes such sacrifices to it, he imposes it so 
ruthlessly, he is so obviously sincere in the faith he holds—the 
faith that along these lines must romance develop and flower. 
If he could forget his idea of art, what an artist he would be! 
That is where the pity comes in. 

I think it will generally be found that where a writer fails (I 
speak of considerable writers—not of mere incompetents), it is 
through trying to make the best of two worlds. Art is so 
jealous a mistress that it demands entire singleness of purpose. 
Mr. Masefield tries to give us all the glow and colour and daring 
of a true romancer like Stevenson, and yet to rub our faces in 
the dirt of reality. Whatever you may think of Stevenson (it 
is a passing and foolish fashion to think little of him), he did 
keep to the note. They say he smells of the lamp; but the 
lamp was Aladdin’s. He thought blood was attractive, whereas 
in fact it is nauseating; but, in the world he created by the 
force of his imagination, it is attractive. Mr. Masefield wants 
to have it attractive and nauseating at the same time. It is not 
as if he were indifferent to the trappings. He accumulates them 
with a super-Stevensonian scrupulosity. Here, in Odtaa, he 
sets the hero riding, for love of a lady he has barely set eyes on, 
to warn that lady’s betrothed, a gentleman of supernatural 
dignity, that the dictator of Santa Barbara has gone mad, has 
started the blood-letting, and must be stopped. In actual fact, 
two messengers go riding by different routes; one of them, a 
minor character, gets through. The magnificent Don Manuel 
has received his warning and begun his march, while the hero 
is still, chapter by chapter, being driven further and further out 
of his way, through fever-stricken forests and the camps of 
desperate and dangerous men. That is a fine ironic conception, 
but of the kind which peculiarly needs to be sustained. Mr. 
Masefield is too laborious in his imagining of detailed disasters, 
too perfunctory in his close. Some of the episodes, in particular 
that of Mr. Letcombe-Bassett, the lonely murderer, seem 
separate short stories wedged in to give the hero a greater number 
of difficulties. 

And this brings us to the aspect of the book which can unreser- 








vedly be praised. Take the Letcombe-Bassett incident by itself 
—one man hidden in the thicket, the other working towards 
him to kill him, hunting him with Indians much as a fox is hunted 
with hounds—and it is, if you can consent to be excited by mere 
sheer adventure irrespective of character or convincingness, 
thrillingly exciting. It has a touch even of the gusto of Reynard 
the Fox. But its very excellence mars the unity of the book. 
The whole business has little enough to do with the paraphernalia 
from which we started—tyranny, revolution, Reds and Whites, 
all the feverish fantastic politics of Santa Barbara. Mr. Mase- 
field sets his stage elaborately, and wastes the setting. The 
winding-up in an Appendix is all but incredible—or would be so, 
if we could not regard it as part of the method, part of the stern 
attempt to bring romance to earth. Without that clue, one 
would indeed be puzzled to know what the book was about, 
and what Mr. Masefield was trying to do. It is hard on a critic 
that he should have to accommodate his admiration for Mr. 
Masefield’s splendid gifts and high purposes to a dispassionate 
analysis of what seems here actually to be achieved. If the 
gifts were less splendid, if the purposes were less high, it would 
be allowable to shirk the task. It would be sufficient, then, 
to lay all the stress on the merit of isolated episodes as bits of 
strong and genuinely romantic narrative, to praise the beauty 
of the natural descriptions, the pace and colour of the writing. 
As it is, we must judge by the highest standards, in the light 
of a whole philosophy of art. And, so judged, Odtaa won't 
quite do. 

The Cortlandis of Washington Square exemplifies the opposite 
kind of failure. In this book the apparatus of romance is thrust 
creakingly into what would be quite adequate as a chronicle of 
small beer. Indeed, were it not that we had The Smiths, by 
the same author, to show what she can do, it is probable that 
nobody would regard this sequel (or prelude, rather, for it deals 
with the earlier life of the same heroine) as a failure at all. 
Taken as an agreeable humdrum historical romance, it will serve 
well enough. Even the main monstrous coincidence, which makes 
Ann be rescued at the end by the boy who had kissed her at the 
beginning, might pass in the sort of fiction in which such coinci- 
dences usually occur. The pictures of the Civil War are not 
very thrilling or moving—with one exception: there is a brief 
hospital scene which is moving, and terribly so. Nowhere else 
does the story touch the level of these few pages, and Ann is 
far Jess real and more conventional as a girl than she was, as a 
married woman, in The Smiths. 

Mr. Powys goes serenely on with his studies of rural feeble- 
mindedness and Jechery. The best thing about his latest effusion 
is its title, which has a pleasing irony ; and there are flashes of 
humour elsewhere, too. Mr. Bugby, for instance, who, I suppose, 
may be described as the hero, says: “* I can mind the time when 
I could follow a maid into they shelters and do what I were 
minded, wi’ nothing said ; but now, "tis only pleasure they women 
do think of.” Even in these degenerate days, however, Mr. 
Bugby does pretty well in the way of following maids: so well, 
that he violates the law of probability. He is, no doubt, meant 
to be a man of sin: he succeeds only in being a man of straw. 
One is willing enough to face the fact that the chaste and arti- 
ficial ardours of Strephon and Phyllis do not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of rural life ; but the new gospel, that Priapus made the 
country, goes too far in the opposite direction. 

The man who is nobody’s enemy but his own is ordinarily as 
irritating in fiction as in fact. Mr. Powell treats him freshly. 
He Jands him in the South Seas with little but an engaging man- 
ner between himself and destitution, finds him chance after 
chance, which he inexplicably throws away, lets him sink to the 
extreme of degradation, and rehabilitates him without any gross 
appeal to sentiment. The manner is light but firm, and gives 
the impression of reality. 

I should not myself read The Way of Stars for pleasure, but 
that is a matter of individual preference. I can imagine that 
many people will be thrilled by it. I cannot get excited over 
Egyptian tombs : I cannot get excited over Bolshevik-instigated 
revolutions in India. I don’t like the fanciful-occult, and I am 
only partly reconciled to it by the device—which Miss Adams 
Beck employs skilfully—of sustained uncertainty about the 
genuineness of the occult explanations suggested. Why a 
poor Egyptian queen, comfortably dead for many centuries, 
should be resuscitated to interfere with the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, is not clear to me. It certainly doubles the oppor- 
tunities of dark and dreadful suggestion ; but I rather think 
those opportunities lose half their power by being doubled in 
number. Miss Adams Beck seems to have knowledge of both 
Egyptian antiquities and Indian localities ; I know nothing of 
either subject, but her tone gives me assurance. On the othet 
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hand, her tale is of that wildly improbable kind which makes all 
knowledge seem irrelevant ; and her style is too luscious. 

Mr. McKenna also deals with the occult. He assembles a 
house-party and introduces to it the god Pan. I am a little tired 
of the god Pan, but Mr. McKenna makes excellent use of him 
here, and displays considerable originality, considerable know- 
ledge and a quite masterly skill in construction. The characters 
are drawn superficially, but consistently, and the philosophical 
implications are made clear without being laboured. This is 
beyond all comparison the least pretentious and best of its 
author’s books that I have read—and I have read most. 

Martin Hanner is a first novel of really remarkable promise. 
It is long and grey; there are no sensations, there are few inci- 
dents. The “hero” is a professor of classics in a provincial 
university. He applies for a better job, and doesn’t get it. He 
has emotional relations, alternately and simultaneously, with 
two fairly sensible women who understand him a great deal better 
than he understands himself. The study of the profound incon- 
sistencies and morbidities in his commonplace soul is masterly. 
There is nothing forced ; everything is said and done as it would 
be. And the writing, always quiet, is always good. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


BRET HARTE 


The Letters of Bret Harte. Edited by G. Brer Harnre. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2l1s. 

This is a very melancholy book for lovers of the Heathen 
Chinee, Truthful James, M'liss, Condensed Novels and other 
books of Bret Harte. Of course it is no more than we ought 
to expect. If you go to a dinner of literary men, and you 
notice one man who looks like the essence of all the dyspeptic 
portraits in the advertisements for some patent pills, you are 
almost certain, if you are rash enough to ask, to be told that 
the dreadful, dreary figure of ‘‘ Before ” is a man whose writings 
you cannot read without laughing out loud. There are excep- 
tions, of course. Some funny men are funny, but even they 
are rarely as funny as the serious men; and there are few 
greater shocks than to meet a man who is occupied in revising 
the universe. Yet somehow we did not expect so complete 
a disappointment as we got from Bret Harte’s letters. One's 
opinion of most authors is altered a little, or a great deal, after 
one is acquainted with their lives. It is nonsense to pretend 
that, as a rule, such acquaintance is needless and useless. It 
is, for instance, of extraordinary importance in judging the 
work of Mark Twain, Samuel Butler, Carlyle or Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. But there are cases where the only sensation produced 
by personal familiarity with an author is incredulity. And 
this is the result of reading these letters of Bret Harte. They 
cover the years from 1866 to 1902. From 1866 to 1878 Bret 
Harte was in America. In 1878 he was appointed U.S.A. 
Consul at Crefeld, and in 1880 at Glasgow. He lost his position 
in the Consular Service in 1885, and from then till his death 
he lived in London. The letters are said to be “ assembled ’”’ 
by Mr. Geoffrey Bret Harte ; and there is certainly little evidence 
of any selection. This is a large book of over five hundred 
pages, and there is scarcely a letter in it which was worth printing 
in its entirety, and far too many of no interest at all. An editor 
is really not doing his business, nor his duty to his subject 
when he prints as indiscriminately, and annotates as unhelp- 
fully as Mr. Geoffrey Bret Harte. Many of Bret Harte’s letters, 
especially those to his wife, are full ot complaints about the 
monotony of his work, the smallness of his income and complaints 
against life in general. In lighter vein there are letters about 
trivialities to his son and to an old friend, Mrs. Boyd. Here 
is a letter which the editor classes among those which are 
“ amusing and happy reactions to the fatigue of his daily work.” 

Very many thanks for that beautiful cigar-cutter which arrived 
here an hour or two after my return yesterday. It is quite too 
valuable and “‘ smart ”’ for an old fogy like me, but I reflect that it 
is “‘ portable property ” and shall keep it! The monogram is at 
once obscure and beautiful! Receive, my dear son, the distin- 
guished consideration and profound esteem of your affectionate 
father. 

Ot course the fact that this really is a rather livelier letter 
than usual meiely shows that Bret Harte’s genius did not run 
in the direction of letter-writing; but why then should all 
these letters be printed? They throw no kind of light on his 
work, except that he lived to find it drudgery. We learn from 
them that he lived in England and never ceased to long for 
America, where he believed he would have starved. It never 
seemed to occur to him that Americans who live in the United 
States are quite as patriotic a8 those who live in Europe; and 





that had he returned there, he might have found a larger market 
for his stories in his own country, and certainly would not have 
lost his market here. Finally, the letters reveal very little of 
Bret Harte’s character, except that he was timid, apprehensive, 
hard-working and mildly affectionate. Bret Harte was married 
in 1862 to Anna Griswold, of a New York family. They had 
children. When in 1878 Bret Harte was appointed Consul 
at Crefeld he came to Europe alone. The editor of this book 
states that this separation was very hard for him. Yet the 
extraordinary fact remains that for twenty years Bret Harte 
sent his wife letters, cheques and news, but always avoided 
bringing her or his family over. In 1895 a son married and 
settled in England: and three years later Mrs. Bret Harte 
followed her son to England and lived with him. Here is a 
story—a story which would be worth writing if one could get 
more facts about the relations between Bret Harte and his wife. 
His letters to her are affecticnate, and remain surprisingly 
domestic considering their long separation; but the editor 
prints no letters of Anna Griswold Harte. We think a selection 
from these might make a better book than this; but doubtless 
we should be disappointed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


Local Government in Many Lands. By G. Monracue Hakrzis, 
O.B.E., M.A. King. lis. 


This should be a very useful book of reference. It is based 
mainly on information collected a couple of years ago for the 
Royal Commission on Local Government ; but Mr. Harris has 
brought it as nearly as possible up to date and has made some 
contributions of his own to it. He gives us a clear and concise 
outline of the local government systems in practically all the 
States of Europe (Russia, Jugoslavia, Belgium and Portugal are 
the chief exceptions), in the Dominions, the United States, Japan, 
and finally in the British Isles. Nor is the book merely a 
record of facts and regulations. Mr. Harris comments specially 
on distinctive features in the constitution or practice of this or 
that country, and offers us a general comparison of the three or 
four main varieties of principle on which all the systems are 
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founded. On one or two points we find ourselves at issue with 
him. For instance, it is hardly accurate to say, as he does, that 
there is no movement for any substantial changes in French 
local government ; the “ regionalists ”’ cannot be dismissed so 
lightly as that. And does it not convey a false impression when 
he suggests that the restriction on English local authorities is 
“not so severe as it may seem at first sight, since the powers 
which are conferred on them by statute are very wide and 
further powers can be obtained by local Act”? True, some 
further powers can be so obtained—but with what trouble and 
at what a price ! 

His general summary and review, however, is sound. The 
two chief models, as he shows, are the French and the British. 
France is highly centralised ; the State keeps a tight hand on 
local authorities. In this country, though there is need for a 
great deal more decentralisation, local autonomy does exist. 
The French system is followed fairly closely by Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Norway and Denmark, less closely by Sweden 
and Spain, where the local authorities have more freedom. 
Switzerland, with its federal constitution, is unique in Europe. 
The Cantons resemble rather the States of the American Union 
than the British counties, or the French departments, or the 
provinces of Italy, Spain, Belgium and Holland. In Germany 
there is a very elaborate organisation for central control, but the 
local authorities, especially in the big towns, nevertheless enjoy 
a large measure of power, exercised in what seems to most of 
us too bureaucratic a form. The British principle is followed 
by the Dominions, and also in the United States, but with import- 
ant divergencies. There, as Mr. Harris puts it, the tendency is 
rather to treat local government as a business concern than as 
a@ system involving the active participation of the citizens 
through large and fully representative bodies. He notes 
that the Irish Free State has adopted the American city- 
manager system, at any rate provisionally, and that Spain has 
provided for it in a recent law. 

Among present movements for reform which Mr. Harris refers 
to the most significant is the demand for more effective units of 
administration. It is seen to be “* essential to have local govern- 
ment units of sufficient area, population and financial resources, 
to be able to employ the most competent officials and to estab- 
lish and maintain the required services, and, having found those 
units, not to hamper their activities by subjecting them to any 
form of tutelage.” In America there is a demand for greater 
freedom for the cities from control by the State, and at the same 
time for a strengthening of the control over the rural authorities. 
This latter process is at work in other countries. Thus, the 
Irish Free State has abolished rural district councils and trans- 
ferred their functions to the county councils, and Prussia is 
attempting to enhance the powers of the “ Circles” as against 
the communes. In this country we appear to be marking time. 
The Boards of Guardians, it is true, are at last in the condemned 
cell. But neither the Government nor the Royal Commission 
now sitting shows any sign of facing the drastic reorganisation 
that is needed. The lines on which such a reorganisation 
should go were indicated two or three years ago in the Minority 
Report of the Royal Commission on London Government signed 
by Sir Robert Donald and Mr. Walsh. If not only London, but 
the rest of Great Britain were organised on a “ regional” 
basis, with the “ regions” and the lesser authorities within 
them enjoying the fullest possible freedom from central inter- 
ference, British local government would be something to boast 
about. 


PLAYERS AND GENTLEMEN 


The Art of Water Colour Painting. By E. Barnarp Linrorr. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

Mr. Lintott’s excuse for adding to the already large and 
yearly increasing number of books devoted to water colour 
painting is apparently that he once met a distinguished Dutch 
artist who had never heard of Cotman. This lamentable state 
of things is partly due, as Mr. Lintott recognises, to the disin- 
clination of continental peoples to travel; and still more is 
it the consequence of lack of enterprise in this country, “ which 
does not always err in vaunting its own productions,” as Horace 
Walpole long since remarked. So Mr. Lintott writes as a pro- 
pagandist, advocating a Ministry of Fine Art to organise 
exhibitions of English work in foreign countries and a National 
Gallery of Water Colour Painting to enshrine at home the 
masterpieces of this peculiarly English art. Then no one will 
be justified in saying, like the Dutchman : “‘ Why have I never 
seen this before? I had no idea there were such things in 
England.” Perhaps Mr. Lintott is over sanguine, but his 








enthusiasm has led him to write an agreeable discursive book, 
and to illustrate it with an unusually interesting series of 
examples of water colour art from Brueghel down to the present 
day. There are drawings to suit every taste: an enchanting 
Claude; the wonderful Cozens with Castel Gandolfo in the 
middle distance, and then on the very next page ‘ Naomi 
entreating Ruth and Orpah to return to the land of Moab”; 
@ very singular view of Windermere in the rococo taste by 
Thomas Walmsley; several delightful topographical pieces, by 
Michael Angelo Rooker and the younger Malton; a Daumier 
contrasted with a Fred Walker; and then among our contem- 
poraries a very good Paul Nash, and a Steer that even in the 
reproduction almost makes your mouth water. Each 
drawing looks as if it had found its way into the book simply 
and solely because Mr. Lintott happened to like it. This 
method of choosing one’s examples is as refreshing as it is 
uncommon; in handbooks of this sort the illustrations are 
too often selected with so obvious an ulterior motive that all 
one’s worst prejudices are instantly aroused. But if Mr. 
Lintott’s specimens are meant to be improving one can only 
admire the skill with which their edifying intention is concealed. 

This liberal and reasonable tone the author adopts when he 
is giving practical advice to the student no less than when he 
is engaged in appreciating the classics. The end justifies the 
means; and therefore he refrains from inveighing against 
the use of the sponge, the penknife, and the “ bottle-white ” 
beloved of Victorian performers but now shunned by the best 
authorities. But readers of an orthodox turn of mind will be 
relieved to discover that Mr. Lintott is really as sound as anyone 
in defence of the wet wash left undisturbed to dry with the 
bloom on it. Yet he is for ever urging us to remember that 
there are no short cuts to success in water colour painting ; 
and anything like a receipt for “ doing ” a tree, or a mountain, 
or a tiresome foreground, excites his ridicule. Receipts of the 
other sort, however, interest him keenly; and indeed one 
need not be a painter to enjoy with him Colonel Gravatt’s 
account of how Paul Sandby worked, any more than one need 
be a cook in order to appreciate the Physiologie du Godt. In 
short, whether one is a practising student of water colour 
painting or simply a member of the public in search of general 
information, Mr. Lintott is an admirable guide, wide-minded 
and unafraid of controversial topics, but not given to flighty 
generalisations, sensible and at the same time entertaining. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall are to be congratulated on the 
latest addition to their Universal Art Series. 


WRANGLE ISLAND 


The Adventure of Wrangel Island. By Virusatmur STEFANS- 
son. Cape. 18s. 

The slip of the typewriter by which the publishers, in forward- 
ing this book for review, named it ‘“ Wrangle Island” is apt. 
Wrangel Island, the Arctic island whose story Mr. Stefansson 
tells here, has been the subject of more than one sort of wrangle. 
There has been a wrangle over the author’s contention that 
the Arctic, far from being the frozen waste of tradition, has great 
future possibilities, both economically and from the point of view 
of the development of communications. There has been a 
wrangle over the possession of the island, which has now passed 
into the occupation of Soviet Russia ; and finally there has been 
a wrangle over the fate of the expedition which in 1921 Mr. 
Stefansson landed there to strengthen the British claim to the 
island and to test its economic resources. The object of his 
present book—written with the collaboration of Mr. John Irvine 
Knight, upon the diary of whose son, Errol Lorne Knight, one 
of the members of the expedition, the narrative is mainly based 
—is to place definitely on record his own point of view about all 
these wrangles. 

Essentially the book aims at carrying on that education of 
public opinion in Arctic possibilities which the author began in 
The Friendly Arctic and continued in The Northward Course of 
Empire. The story of Wrangel Island, in his own words, “ has 
developed into adventure and tragedy, but it began in a new 
scientific conception of the nature of the earth as a whole and 
the relative position and importance upon it of the so-called 
arctic regions.” The island, in his view, is not only one of those 
places in the polar regions which may eventually be habitable, 
but it has also a high “ positional value’’ from its situation on a 
possible trans-Arctic air line from London to Tokio. That is the 
background of the adventure which Mr. Stefansson describes 
here. It ended tragically. The four young men whom he sent on 
the expedition to Wrangel Island, while he busied himself with 
trying to interest the British and Canadian Governments, all 
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FURNITURE. By Percy Macquoid and 
Ralph Edwards. In 3 vols. €5 5s. each. 


Each volume contains some 20 colour plates 
and 700 illustrations in half-tone. Vols. I. and 
II. (A to M) ready, Vol. III. in the press. 
“It is prodigious in its scope.” —New Statesman. 
“In conception and execution it is a noble under- 
taking.” —Liverpool Post. 


THE PRIZE RING 
By Bohun Lynch. With 40 plates in 
colour or in collotype. £3 3s. 
Mr. Lynch gives a short account of prize- 
fighting from the earliest days and prefaces each 
plate—reproductions of old prints and paintings 
—with a short description of the hero or the fight. 


PETRA. Its History and Monuments. 
By Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy. With 
over 200 plates in photogravure and 
three aeroplane maps. £4 4s. 

The first account of the rock hewn city of the 
Hejaz ever published in English. 


ENGLISH GARDENS 
By H. Avray Tipping. Large Folio. 600 
illustrations. £3 3s. 
This volume is a complementary one to “English 
Homes.” A _ long historical introduction on 
English Gardening is followed by descriptions 
of 52 gardens of various sizes and styles. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY 
BOOK or, Two Hundred Choice 
Alternatives to the Everlasting Joint. 
By Major Hugh Pollard. 7s. 6d. 

A book of recipes for cooki heasan' use, 
wildfowl, poem tg ——" bicds, oa and 
coarse fish, and big game. 








Country Life Ltd., 20 Tavistock St., London, W.C.2 
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perished, and only the evidence of an Eskimo woman who 
accompanied them and the diary of one of them, Lorne Knight, 
remained to give at any rate a part of the story. 

Wild and unpleasant reports were circulated in the American 
Press about the expedition, blaming the deaths of three of its 
members, who were lost in crossing the ice to the mainland, on 
inadequate preparation and experience, and the death of the 
fourth on the Eskimo woman, Ada Blackjack. This narrative 
sufficiently refutes these charges and, as Mr. L. S. Amery puts it 
in his introduction, “ leaves on!y a simple story of quiet heroism 
and a sad ending.” Mr. Stefansson’s fully documented version 
of the circumstances of the expedition is well calculated to 
refresh public interest in his schemes of Arctic development, to 
which Mr. Amery is evidently a convert. The gist of his con- 
tention is not only that the legend of the ever-frozen North is 
false, but also that Mercator by his projection imposed on the 
world an entirely wrong conception of its geographical signifi- 
cance. The author quotes some imposing authorities in support 
of his view that Arctic flying is perfectly practicable. He 
strengthens with what may be called an anti-Mercator map his 
argument that the relatively small Arctic Ocean, practically 
at the centre of the land hemisphere, is bound, with the develop- 
ment of aviation, to become one of the world’s great highways. 


GODWIN 


The Life of William Godwin. By Forp K. Brown. Dent. 16s, 

The husband of Mary Wollstonecraft—the father-in-law of 
Shelley—the author of Political Justice and of Caleb Williams! 
In which of these aspects does William Godwin most live in the 
minds of men to-day? Political Justice, once the inspiration 
of the most ardent younger generation of modern times, has been 
for many years out of print. Caleb Williams is almost unread 
nowadays; and Godwin’s other novels are nearly unobtainable. 
The average reader remembers him rather as a tiresome old 
man who was always borrowing money from Shelley, than as an 
independent thinker who was once the hero of generous youth. 

Perhaps Godwin never quite deserved the great fame which 
he achieved in his early days. Certainly, he does not deserve 
the neglect into which he fell in his old age—a neglect from which 
he has never yet recovered. Political Justice is not a work of 
genius comparable with Rousseau’s Social Contract ; but it is a 
real landmark in English political thought. Caleb Williams 
is not a great novel; but it is undeniably a very powerful and 
impressive one. The generation that worshipped Godwin as 
the apostle of light and liberty was not wholly beside the mark, 
It was not for nothing that Wordsworth in one generation and 
Shelley in the next acclaimed him as a master. Nor, unfor- 
tunately, was it for nothing that, in his later years, many who 
continued to respect him as a writer had cause to lose some of 
their respect for him asa man. For Godwin, in old age, sucked 
up the money of his friends till, one after another, they wearied 
of ministering to his never-ending need for help. 

Mr. Ford K. Brown here gives us a careful and thorough 
account of Godwin’s life. His book provides a mass of interesting 
glimpses of Godwin and his friends—of Holcroft, of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, of Francis Place vainly and altruistically trying 
to straighten out Godwin’s tangled business accounts, of Hazlitt 
and the Lambs, of that most unpleasing lady the second Mrs. 
Godwin, of Shelley most characteristically introducing himself 
to the philosopher and later eloping with his daughter, of 
Coleridge’s half-ambiguous friendship, and of a host of others. 
Mr. Brown neither extenuates nor sets down in malice. He is a 
most faithful chronicler, and he enlivens his book with many 
excellent quotations. But his biography has serious faults. 
For it is a book almost without feeling. Mr. Brown never 
seems to get inside Godwin, to feel with him, or to apprehend 
his point of view with either real sympathy or real aversion. 
And, therefore, while we get pictures of real human beings 
among Godwin’s circle, Godwin himself never comes to life, 
as he did even in Mr. Kegan Paul’s shapeless and incomplete 
biography published many years ago. Nor does Mr. Brown 
furnish any really adequate account of Godwin as a thinker, 
though it is in that aspect that he truly counts and can claim 
at least some small place in men’s memories. 


HEBREW SACRIFICE 


Sacrifice in the Old Testament. By Greorce BucnaNan Gray, 
D.Litt. Clarendon Press. 16s. 
When by the sudden death of Professor Gray in November, 
1922, Old Testament study was deprived of its foremost scholar, 
the Lectures on Sacrifice which he had delivered before the 





University of Oxford as Speaker Lecturer were found nearly 
complete amongst his papers, and, after careful revision and a 
little supplementing on the part of experts and scholars in the 
same field of research, are issued in the copious and learned 
volume before us. Equipped as it is with exhaustive indices 
and bibliography, it wili form an absolutely indispensable work 
of reference to all students of the theory of sacrifice and of the 
Hebraic rites which gave it expression and left their impress on 
Christianity itself. For here is a veritable wealth of material 
for understanding the implications of Jewish religion. Dr. 
Gray’s main contention may be briefly stated. While Robertson 
Smith had argued that the theory of Hebrew sacrifice was in 
chief an act of communion “in which the god and his wor- 
shippers unite by partaking together of the flesh and blood of a 
sacred victim,” Dr. Gray examines “ the extent to which, at 
various periods of the Hebrew religion, the idea of gift was 
consciously associated with sacrifice.” And this idea of a gift 
was, he thinks, prominent throughout. That the gift should 
take on the character of propitiation was a not unnatural process, 
but one against which the prophets protested, asserting that 
God’s favour was to be obtained by man becoming, like Him- 
self, merciful and holy, and thus achieving fellowship. The 
legislation of Deuteronomy later compromised matters by 
allowing sacrificial worship, in deference to popular custom, 
but associating it with ideas of thankfulness and of fellowship. 
Chapters on the altars and their form, on the Mosaic priesthood, 
Festivals, festal calendars, the Day of Atonement, the Passover 
and its connexion with Christianity follow. To the valuable 
mass of information gathered together in these chapters we can 
but direct the attention of students ; we note that as a conclusion, 
Dr. Gray dissociates the Christian Eucharist from the idea of 
sacrifice, whilst bringing it into close connexion with the non- 
sacrificial elements of the Paschal feast. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A History of the Transport Services of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, 1916—1918. By Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. E. Bancock, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., R.A.S.C. (Late Assistant Director of Transport, E.E.F.). 
Rees. 21s. 

This book records an achievement which, in Lord Allenby’s words, 
was ‘a triumph of organisation and perseverance.” It is primarily 
a book for professional soldiers and in particular for those, who like 
its author, are concerned with the organisation of supplies. But it 
should have a wider appeal. ‘‘ Footsloggers”’ in the Palestine 
campaign, and even mere laymen, will find much that they can read 
with profit and interest in Colonel Badcock’s account. The services 
that he deals with included both mechanical transport and camel and 
donkey transport. Of these, the camels are—to the unmechanical 
mind, at any rate—the most interesting. And they were not the least 
important part of the organisation. For, if it is true that any army 
** marches on its belly,”’ it is also true that the E.E.F. marched very 
largely on the camel’s hump! Between December, 1915, and demo- 
bilisation in 1919, Colonel Badcock tells us, no less than 72,500 camels 
and 170,000 camel drivers saw service in the corps. It was no light 
task to build up this force and to keep it efficient. Inexperience and 
the novel conditions of campaigning were serious handicaps at the 
start ; disease (to which the delicate camel is very susceptible) and 
the bad going on the Palestine roads, or apologies for roads, took a 
heavy toll of the corps. Colonel Badcock shows a generous appre- 
ciation of the Egyptian personnel; with all their faults they did 
astonishingly good work. One of the commonest faults, by the way, 
seems to have been ignorance of how to treat a camel. But that 
ignorance was not confined to the Egyptians. ‘It is a melancholy 
fact,’ says Colonel Badcock, “ that a large proportion of officers and 
N.C.O.’s in the E.E.F. believed that a camel required no water, or at 
any rate one short drink in ten days.” In reality it wants frequent 
watering. and though it can be trained to go without for three days, it 
should not go longer except in case of urgent military necessity. The 
last chapter of the book is devoted to the author’s personal reminis- 
scences. He had a vivid and interesting, if not wildly exciting, 
experience, and he relates it agreeably. Colonel Badcock has indeed 
a nice turn of humour, and the good sense not to be afraid of exer- 
cising it whenever the technicalities of his subject give him a chance. 


Selected Essays. By Kart Marx. Translated by H. J. STENNING. 
Parsons. 6s. 

This is a most disappointing volume. Of the seven early essays 
of Marx reprinted in it only two, those on Hegel and Proudhon, are 
of special interest in revealing the development of Marx’s thought. 
The rest are of very limited and purely historical concern. The 
essay on Proudhon is the best, and gives a far better appreciation 
of Proudhon’s importance than Marx’s later work. All the essays 
show, in an exaggerated degree, Marx’s love for abstract expression 
even of the most concrete ideas. This makes them, like most of his 
work, hard reading ; and they are made the harder by Mr. Stenning’s 
stylistic shortcomings as a translator. There is so much important 
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New Models 


of the Famous and Original 


OXFORD SECTIONAL “BOOKCASES. 


New Design, New Improved Construction. 


Messrs. Wm. Baker & Co., Ltd., are now offering the latest 
models of the Oxford Sectional Bookcases, which - y unique 
and absolutely new and ingeeved, features, and show a great 
advancement on the Sectional Bookcases hitherto offered to the 
public. In these new and handsome models one book section 
with its cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, but at any 
time further similar sections can be added if desired, so that 
later a bookcase of magnificent and imposing proportions can 
be completed. 


Bakers NEW 













Sectional Bodhaliies i a: 


The new models on the improved principle of construction are 
more convenient owing to the greater usefulness of the sizes of 
the larger sections now being made and the patent fittings 
allowing of shelf adjustment, a unique feature. Yet the sectional 
princi is fully maintained, likewise the well-known advantages 
of this popular type of bookcase. Though the sections are now | 
made larger, they are still easily handled and portable. 


Wm. BAKER & CO., LTD., 
Dept. 12, Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


London Agents: Dulau & Co., Lid., Booksellers, 
34-36 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, Wt. 


See Bees s 8 8 8 





OXFORD'S LAST WORD Some 


IN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. _ |[fIP 


The Oxford Sectional Bookcases are 
thoroughly dignified and in keeping with 
modern home furnishing characteristics. 


The catalogue of the new “ Oxford” Sec- 
tional Bookcases contains 27 suggestions, 
reproduced from actual photographs of 
various combinations of the sections, and 
likely to provide the necessary space for 
almost any collection of books. A few of 
the groups are illustrated here. 





Full information, with illustrations of the handsome 
new models, is given in the new Catalogue, just issued. 


Write for a copy to-day. 
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Famous for over 40 years. 


Regular Type from 12/6, Self- 
oe and Safety Types from 17/6. 


also Waterman's Combination 
Writing Sets, containing Pen and 
Pencil to match, from 20/6. Of 

Stationers and Jewellers. 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD. 
The Pen Corner 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
Wc. 2, 











OXFORD BOOKS 


A UNIQUE REFERENCE BOOK 


A SURVEY 
OF INTERNATIONAL 


AFFAIRS, 1924 


By A. J. Toynbee 25/- net 


_ Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, writing in the Observer, says: 








. The plan of the book is to explain in their evolution 
am ‘settlement the greater questions which occupied the 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS | 


attention of statesmen during 1924, so he does not confine 
himself to the calendar. a looks behind and before and 


presents a complete story. 





LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 
C.P.D.1. Price 1/6 net. 


Summary prepared by the Secretariat 
of Annual Reports for the year 1925. 


C. 825. M. 282, 1925. IV. Price 1/- net. 


C.H. 349. Price 12/- net. 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE PREPARATORY COM- 
MISSION FOR THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
ENTRUSTED WITH THE PREPARATION FOR THE 
CONFERENCE FOR THE REDUCTION AND 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH YEAR BOOK. 


Reports on the Public Health Progress of Twenty-two Countries. 


“... We have no doube ae this is one of the most 
notable contributions which have appeared since the war 
to the study of current political problems.” —Times Literary 
—— 

. Its broad and interesting treatment of its themes, 
alt its judicial temper, will make it attractive to the 
general reader as a as to those who turn to it more for 
general instruction. . . ."—Manchester Guardian. 


THE SURVEY FOR 1924, also by Mr, Toynbee, is still 
on sale at 25/- net; as is also the same author’s pre- 
liminary study, THE WORLD AFTER THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE (5/- net). 
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work of Marx still not accessible in English, that it is difficult to 
understand on what basis the present selection was made, unless 
it is intended to be the opening volume of a series. But of this 
no indication is given. In the circumstances, the title of the volume 
is misleading. Everything in it was written between 1844 and 
1850—that is, twenty years or so before the appearance of Capital. 
It represents only the earliest developments of Marx's social point 
of view, and that only in a most inadequate fashion. 


Leicestershire and its Hunts: The Quorn, The Cottesmore and The 
Belvoir. By CHartes Simpson, R.I. 28 illustrations in colour 
and 55 in black and white by the author, and an Introduction 
by Major A. Burnaby, M.F.H. The Bodley Head. 31s. 6d. 


Mr. Charles Simpson has got a great knack for sketching horses 
and dogs in movement. He has a sportman’s eye for country too, 
and he knows as well as an eighteenth century engraver how to depict 
a love scene, the precise situations which will carry most associations 
for the man who rides to hounds. The charm of the Leicestershire 
country is its long stretches of grass, a soil which carries good scent, 
and its thorn fences—old turf and sporting jumps, together with an 
infrequency of “bull-finches”’ and insurmountable obstacles have 
made its reputation. There are places which are unjumpable, of 
course, but only enough of them to give a due advantage to the rider 
with intimate knowledge and an eye to country. High Leicester has 
therefore been ever famous for hard straight riding, and, thanks to 
kennel management, to the pace of its packs. Mr. Charles Simpson 
was an excellent huntsman till a bad fall turned him into an artist 
and commentator upon the chase. This book has gusto. There 
is not an element which contributes to the pleasure of a good day 
which is missed. It is full of stirring reminiscences of ancient runs, 
amusing and exemplary sketches of by-gone sportsmen, and appre- 
ciation of horses, hounds and country sights and sounds. Its topo- 
graphical thoroughness makes it a huntsman’s guide-book, too ; 
and those who ride or hope to ride over these elysian fields will get 
profit as well as pleasure from the study of it. 


Society. By Evans, 


An Account of the Scapa RICHARDSON 


Constable. 6s. 

During the last thirty years the Scapa Society has done much to 
check the abuses of advertising, and this book summarises its achieve- 
ments, The Society can claim two important victories as well as 
success in a number of minor skirmishes. First came the Advertise- 
ment Regulation of 1907, giving local authorities the right to make 
by-laws prohibiting advertisements likely to disfigure the landscape, 
and secondly the supplementary Act, passed last year, which 
strengthened these powers. From the first the Scapa Society has had 
many supporters. Cooks’ Tourist Agency did much to help the Society 
in its earliest days, and a little later, principally through the good offices 
of the Royal Automobile Club, the various petrol companies agreed 
to take down most of their wayside advertisements. The principal 
energy of the Scapa Society has probably been devoted to the 
regulation and abolition of field signs and the removal of ugly 
advertisements from beauty spots, but there seems to be no class of 
advertising which they have not tackled. Sky-signs in particular 
have occupied much of their attention. Without the Society’s 
ceaseless agitation it is doubtful if many of our public parks, historical 
buildings, or, indeed, any commanding and much visited position, 
would have escaped falling into the hands of the advertising fiend. 
Much of the Society’s success has undoubtedly been due to Mr, 
Richardson Evans, the author of this book, who has been the honorary 
secretary of the Scapa Society since it was founded in 1891, and it is a 
pity that his account should be so unwieldy. All the facts are there 
but they are hidden among a maze of unconvincing platitudes about 
the evil and futility of all advertising. The short notes at the end by 
twenty-two eminent members of the Society do not help to lessen the 
confusion. 








ABOUT MOTORING 


VAST amount of pressure is being applied to Parliament 
to adopt universal red rear-lamps when long overdue 
changes are made in road legislation. The motoring 

press has been in full cry for several weeks, and, after a few 
preliminary wobbles on the part of certain journals, is practically 
unanimous in favour of the lamp. Cyclists are a somewhat 
inarticulate body, possessing a very small press and few spokes- 
men. The chief cycling jations are apparently adverse 
to lamps, but their followers are not unanimous. Since motoring 
legislation lies unrevised for long periods, it is of the first import- 
ance that no blunder should be committed in the new law; 
and I return to a topic recently handled in this column because 
so few of the agitators seem to be at once impartial and 


adequately informed. 
* * * 


In theory the red rear-lamp is the obvious solution, for the 
simple reason that it is visible at a greater distance and with 
more certainty than any alternative. In actual practice it 
is grossly unreliable. There is no technical impossibility in 
making it burn well ; but the average girl rider is a fool in such 
matters; the average cottager uses a tramp machine with 
tramp equipment; and a very little slovenliness will entrap 
a sensible cyclist with sound equipment. Hence it is a foregone 
conclusion that if red lamps are imposed by law, cyclists will 
perpetually become benighted with lamps which refuse to 
burn. On well-policed highways, they will walk to their 
destination. But no roads except the streets of towns and cities 
are freely dotted with police; and except in these strects the 
average cyclist will take a sporting chance, and ride on, keeping 
his eyes very wide open for a lurking constable. Meanwhile, 
motorists will be tempted to assume that the absence of spots 
of ruby glow in the gloom ahead betokens an empty road ; 
and they will drive accordingly. The lighting laws have always 
been something of a dead letter where rural cyclists are concerned. 
In the rural areas a single constable represents law and order 
over a tract of perhaps twenty-five square miles. In such 
districts any rear-lamp law will normally be ignored; for the 
natives generally have.a shrewd idea where the policeman is 
on any given night. Thus, the net effect of the proposed regula- 
tion will be to safeguard town traffic, and to add to existing 
dangers along the inter-town stretches of great roads and in 
country lanes, which is just where danger chiefly exists to-day. 

* . * 

This very serious criticism would deserve to fall to the ground 
if no constructive alternative were possible. The cyclist might 
be held responsible for his own sins, and if he were run down 
under the new regime, his blood would be on his own head. 
Such a callous suggestion may satisfy an insurance company, 
for limited liability companies are well known to have no soul ; 
but it is quite intolerable to humane motorists. The motoring 
associations, motor journals, and motoring members of Parlia- 
ment are ready to accept a faulty expedient because they have 
not studied the alternatives at all fully. Some years ago tiny 
red mirrors of faceted glass were manufactured, and fixed by 
many cyclists to their rear mudguards, to reflect the head-lamps 
of oncoming traffic, and so serve the purpose of a rear lamp. Such 
mirrors helped to sell cycles; and cycle builders in search of 
a market formed a mock-generous habit of screwing small 
blobs of pink glass to their mudguards. These shoddy mirrors 








Prices from 
£162:10:0 


including a 


year’s insurance. 





11-9 h.p. Morris-Cowley Saloon st 2235. 


MORRIS 


PEED, ECONOMY, COMFORT and 
DIGNITY — a _ world-wide service 
organisation, These are the main features 
of MORRIS CARS. No finer motoring 
value is, or has ever been, offered. 


buy British- and be Proud of t 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. COWLEY, OXFORD. 
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Great Advantage 


























HE greatest simplicity ever attained in motor 
car engine design is inherently a part of the 
powerful sleeve valve engine of the Willys Knight 
Six. In each cylinder are two metal sleeves, 
gliding smoothly up and down, one with the 
other—working silently, wearlessly, in a constant 
film of oil—and that is all; 65 to 118 fewer 
parts—no carbon troubles. . ~ 


Contrast this with the perpetual pounding of 
metal upon metal in the poppet valve motor— 
the coil and recoil of 12 separate springs 1,100 
times a minute—burned valves, pitted valve 
seats—all the valve grinding, the endless adjust- 
ments, periodic carbon adjusting. These causes 
that inevitably weaken and eventually destroy the 
finest of poppet valve motors are entirely absent 
in the Willys Knight engine—" an engine you'll 
never wear out.” 


The Willys Knight is equally advanced in per- 
formance. In October last a six-cylinder touring 
car (standard in every respect) was driven under 
R.A.C. observation from Land's End to John 
O’Groats by the accepted route entirely in top 
gear, a record unique in R.A.C. Certified Trials. 


The Saloon de-Luxe, illustrated above, is a 
motor carriage of the highest class, finished in 
grey, lined crimson, upholstered in grey mohair. 
The interior is lit by a centre roof light and two 
corner lights. <A step light, footrest, and electric 
heater are other features. Should it be desired 
the Coachbuilding Dept. at Heaton Chapel will 
be pleased to submit specifications and estimates 
for coachwork to your own design. 


Trial runs can be arranged for readers of “* The 
New Statesman" anywhere in Great Britain. 
Catalogue “N.S."" and full particulars with 


pleasure from 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LTD., 


Works, Sales and Export Department, Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport. London Showroom: 151/153 
Great Portland Street, W. 1. London Service 
Depot: 111 Lots Road, King’s Road, Chelsea. 
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BRITISH-MADE SHOES 









Style N 808 
Patent Leather 
30/- 


Comfort, Durability and Style 


MAN’S needs in the matter of footwear are 

simple compared with a woman's. A man asks 
first for comfort—and he usually sees that he gets it. 
Then durability—and this is a more difficult matter. 
A well-known advertised Brand of shoes such as 
NORVIC or MASCOT offers the best solution of this 
difficulty, because no manufacturer is likely to put 
anything but the best into goods which, in effect, he 
puts his signature on. You know who made them, 
and the NORVIC Shoe Company is in business for 
good. It wants your repeat orders. Verb Sap. 
As for style—the illustration speaks for itself. 


Mascot from 21/- 
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Name of Agent and Booklet of Styles 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 
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were often practically useless. They might reflect a powerful 
ray aimed straight at their centre point, but remained un- 
illumined if the ray was directed at a wide angle. These facts 
are familiar to spokesmen who have not learnt to distinguish 
between a scientifically designed mirror and a disc of pink glass. 
So the red reflex mirror is pshawed out of the discussion. But 
in actual fact a properly designed mirror responds to rays pro- 
jected at it at any angle up to et degrees on either side of the 
u 


centre line. If the red mirror be further mounted on a wobbly 
bracket of stout rubber, so that it vibrates slightly in response 
, the 


to the dithering of the cycle frame over an ordinary r 
total angle of efficient reflection is increased to about 120 degrees, 
which is more than adequate. The range of reflection naturally 
varies with the atmospheric conditions. At its best it is not 
equal to that of a first-class lamp with a clean oo. which may 
be seen at a mile on a clear night, i.e., far, far more than is 
necessary. At its worst it is better than a foul oil burner behind 
a smoked glass. In any case it is adequate. The mirror can 
give no trouble, short of actual loss ; and it is a simple structure 
no more liable to damage than the mudguard itself. It therefore 
offers both cyclists and motorists better protection than any 
existing rival form of rear warning. 
+ * + 

Two further considerations are germane before the reflector 
ean be adopted as a desirable substitute for the red lamp. 
Since inefficient mirrors abound, the Government would have to 
establish and enforce a standard of efficiency. No real 
difficulty occurs at this point. Scotland Yard already exercises 
a minute and stringent supervision over such technical road 
matters as the construction and design of taxi cabs and motor 
*buses. The individual constable is authorised to inspect and 
condemn number plates and licence holders which fail to 
conform with the law. It would be a simple matter to compel 
all cyclists to carry an approved type of red reflex mirror. The 
question of patent rights may also arise. Undoubtedly one or 
two of the best existing mirrors are covered by patents; and 
no Government desires to endow a particular firm with a 
monopoly, and to insure its sales by forcing the public to become 
purchasers. Unfortunately our patent laws are by no means 
so watertight as this objection might imply. The average engin- 
eering inventor is a positive genius in circumventing a patent. If 
a premium is put upon invention in this line, the Patent Office 
will immediately be inundated with new ideas, some of which 
will probably be superior to any already registered. It might 
be well for a patent expert to explore the ground fully before 
a law is drafted. ‘ 


But Parliament and the public have less sense than we credit 
them with, if they really fancy that compulsory rear lamps 
will effect much beyond transferring the weight of responsibility 
in running down cases from the shoulders of the motorist to 
the shoulders of the cyclist. In fact, the general effect may well 


be to increase the frequency of such accidents. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been a little more cheerful, such shares 
as Courtaulds and Aguas Blancas showing good rises. 
The last named, a successful nitrate company, is 
giving its shareholders a bonus of four fully-paid shares for each 
share held, and the right to apply for one additional share at 
par. The report of John Barker and Co. shows that the phe- 
nomenal success of this Kensington drapery establishment 
continues. One reads with cynical amusement the stunt stories 
of wonderful gold discoveries in Panama, closely followed by 
the underwriting of shares in a corporation, the Board of which 
arouses even more wonder than the reports of the riches awaiting 
collection. Investors would be more justified in turning their 
attention to Canadian mining propositions which are, undoub- 
tedly, making good. I hear well of Keeley (6s. 6d.) and Huronian 
Belt (52s. 6d.). Some good reports are being issued by rubber 
companies, while tea shares are being steadily absorbed and look 
like going higher. Tin shares maintain their prices well. 
* * ~ 
The American position is interesting. Now and again the 
New York Stock Exchange has what looks like a bad break, but 
soon recovers. The weakness in the Stock Market, in my 
opinion, neither reflects or discounts any worsening of the trade 
position and outlook, but is due to the action of the banks, which 
are determined to reduce loans against securities. This reduction 
has amounted to about $500,000,000 within five weeks, which is 
extremely drastic and bad banking, but in accord with American 
psychology. The United States, however, can stand strong 
financial medicine better than this country, and it speaks well 
for the inherent strength of the former that such a reduction in 
speculation has been brought about without engendering a 
panic. It may be noted that the prices of the various American 






oil shares, that have been recommended in these notes, have not 
given way, but have in some cases improved. 
* + 7 


Investment circles are still discussing the decision of the 
House of Lords given on February 26th last in the case of the 
Commissioners of Income Tax v. the Executors of the Right 
Reverend G. C. Fisher, which establishes definitely that the 
distribution of a company’s reserve or part thereof is not subject 
to super tax, even if the distribution is made in such form as to 
make it equivalent to a cash payment. The deceased gentleman 
was the Bishop of Ipswich, and had a large shareholding in the 
Wearmouth Coal Company. At the end of 1913 that company, 
agains* an issued capital of £523,200, had a reserve fund of 
£283, 35, and a balance to the credit of profit and loss account 
of £167,279. Early in 1914 the directors decided to distribute 
£357,500 of the company’s funds, not in the shape of ordinary 
or preference shares as is so often done, but in the form of 5 per 
cent. debenture stock, such stock being repayable at any time 
after January Ist, 1920, on six months’ notice from the company. 
The late Bishop Fisher’s share of this bonus was £82,500, and 
the Inland Revenue assessed him for super tax in respect 
thereof. He having died meantime, his executors appealed 
against the assessment. The point at issue was whether this 
bonus was income. The Special Commissioners said “ No” ; 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt said ‘‘ Yes.” The Court of Appeal said 
** No”; and the House of Lords finally also said * No.” 

* * . 


To the lay mind this decision appears dangerous, for the 
following reasons: That a bonus distribution made out of 
reserves should not be subject to income taz seems fair enough, 
for in accumulating such reserves out of profits the company 
has paid income tax upon it. A company is not, however, 
liable to super taz, and if it can create and issue debentures as a 
bonus out of reserves, there is nothing to prevent it shortly after 
paying off such debentures, and thus making a big cash distribu- 
tion to its rich shareholders and enabling them to escape super 
tax. There is, of course, the point that in so far as the value 
of the existing shares is reduced pro tanto to the distribution, 
it is a distribution of capital and not of income ; but let us look 
at it from the point of view of the rich man who uses this method 
to avoid super tax. A company in which he is a large share- 
holder makes enough to pay dividends of 50 per cent. per annum. 
Instead of so doing, it distributes 25 per cent., and in four years’ 
time gives him the equivalent of the 100 per cent. it has with- 
held, in the shape of a free debenture, which it pays off in cash 
six months afterwards. Had he received 50 per cent. per annum 
as income, he would have had to pay super tax upon the whole 
of it. By postponing for four years the distribution of half 
that sum, he now receives “‘ the reward of abstinence’ by 
getting it in such a shape as to exempt him from super tax. If 
the law is not altered, there will be many developments of this 
description, and no doubt some readers are already resolving to 
take all needful steps! A. Emi Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £25,000,000. 





GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
Estas.isHep 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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NERVES? 


“I've no patience with nerves!" Nobody has. 
That's the trouble. You've got to find the 


remedy yourself. 


Easy enough to say “ Get a grip on yourself!" 
Not so easy to do. 


* Try a tonic!’ What's the good of that. Try 
Glax-ovo. It's better than all your medicines 
and tonics. 


But why Glax-ovo for nerves—Glax-ovo a 
delicious food-drink containing milk, malt extract 
and cocoa? True, but there's something more in 
Glax-ovo. That “something” is the essential 
medicinal portion of cod-liver oil in a highly con- 
centrated form. Cod-liver oil is Nature's richest 
known source of Vitamins. The “ Vitamin 
Concentrate "" that is in Glax-ovo and no other 
food-drink has a wonderful effect in restoring the 
nervous system. It is a 2,000 times concentration 
of the richest known source of the Fat Soluble D 
accessory food factor. Physiological experiments 
and histological examination prove that this 
vitamin has a remarkable effect in influencing 
defective calcium and phosphorus metabolism— 
the cause of the majority of cases of “ nerves.” 


You feel the benefit at once. If your nerves are 
giving way—take Glax-ovo. A cup at about 
eleven carries you through the most worrying 
sone, and another at night gives you restful 
sleep. 


GLAX-OVO 


The Vitamin Food-Drink. 


Sold everywhere at 1/6, 3/3 and 6/- a tin. 


The family size at 6/- is the most economical. 
Add no milk. 
“EVERY DROP SHEER NOURISHMENT.” 


Glax-ovo is made in a moment. Only boiling 
water is needed. Your chemist stocks Glax-ovo. 
Should you experience difficulty in obtaining it, 
send a postcard to GLAX-OVO, 56 Osnaburgh 
Street, London, N.W. 1, when the proprietors will 
have pleasure in sending you a first sample and 
arranging for supplies through your usual chemist. 





56 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. I. 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c.(31st Dec 1925)338,67 1,007 
ADVANCES, &. # 183,330,726 


The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 


The Bank bas Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks : 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 


Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 

















Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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BEING SEEN 


In places where the well-dressed meet it is 
the ill-dressed who become conspicuous. 
A man wearing a suit or coat which is 
soiled or creased is noticed. Instantly. 
It is quite unnecessary to attract 
unfavourable criticismin this way 
when even an old suit can be 
made to look neat and“well 
groomed” for the trivial 
sum of six-and-six- 
pence. If treated 
by “Achille 
Serre.”’ 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office and Works, Hackney Wick, London, E.9 


PID AKS 


PUMVOVEG? 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT SCHOOLS 
U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. ) S gd SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, pg elartye pera 


The Senate invite at for the University Chair of Modern 
History tenable at Bedford College. Salary {1,000 a year. Appli- 
cations (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on May 
19th, 1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South Kensington, London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


The Agency has been established to enable teachers to find posts in PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES at the lowest possible 
cost, It is managed bv a Committee appointed by the Educational Guild, Head- 
mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Schools Association. Registrar :—Miss Cicety C. WricHt, 

8 Oakley House, 14, 16, 18, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
L_)V®P00L COLLEGE, HUYTON, Near LIVERPOOL. 











An Entrance Scholarship and Bursary Examination ({50 and /30) 
will take place in May, 1926. Preference given to candidates under 
14 years of age. Application to be made to the Headmistress before 


May roth. 





LECTURES 


EUSTACE MILES. 

LECTURES on PRACTICAI, SUBJECTS, Apri, To JUNE. 
At the SALONS, 40 CHANDOS STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 2, 
Every THURSDAY at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m. 

APRIL, 15th, at 3.45. “OUR GUARDIAN ANGELS AND INVISIBLE HELPERS.” 
By Mr. Robert King. 

APRIL 15th, at 6.15. ‘“‘ BRAIN REST,” by Mr. Eustace Miles. 
For full Syllabus apply to Lecture Secretary, 40 Chandos Street, W.C.2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 











First-class. Small Parties. Conducted. 
April 21st.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy + weeks. 
May 16th.—PYRENEES and Chateaux of Loire . 27 days. 
May 22nd.—_G REECE and CONSTANTINOPLE 1 weeks. 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
REFORMED INNS. 

INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 

PROPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

Ash fer descriptive List (Grates). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd. St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
a, Sm —. trons $e. 64 — mt Pan tariff cee —_ 
Telegrams : “* Thackeray, London.” Seephens? Soesomes ty a 


ee pA gy Hurst Boarding House, 

Durley Road. ew minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. 

‘coms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. ay ee 

ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 
Mouse. 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. Wynn. 
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CS eeeean, ne Canals p _seecived in comfortable 
—Address St. Margarets, Rottingdean. : Peaphene ak on oe. 
FrASTROURNE-—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. 2 Jevingizn 
lese.—Mss. H. Rocmns. (Cookery Diploma.) 
ONDON.—Private Home, St. John’s Wood Quarter. With every 
Scaved tend ceesesieg pelion sehwtitie se mieten Ceicd ees eae 

man and Spanish spoken. —"The Turret,” Chislett Road, N.W.6. Te!., Hampatead 8880. 


TO LET AND WANTED 


URNISHED COTTAGE in Suffolk, only 15s. 6d. weekly. Long 
Heed, good means PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, Theobalds 

















0 Int—Twe Unfurnished rooms, first floor, suitable for pro- 
t P aa 

a cnn L ee & : 3 - near Portman Square.—Apply H. S. Bripcr, 

FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED Bedroom, Sitting-room 

Kitchenette and Bathroom. "Phone: 9572 Kensington. 32 Harcourt Ter., S.W.10. 








ED - SITTING ROOM with breakfast, suit fri i 
B meal if desired, also single.-—199 Albany Street, eee oe wWit 





Bwewnes pep ta 182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fi ad 
constant hot water, costeusnat, goed public a ie ei Lote 4 


LITERARY 


CASH offered for best Novel. Full particulars fr 
£200 Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs, also p ashen No > — 
Messrs. ARTHUR STOCKWELL LIMITED, 20, Ludgate Hill, London. Established 1898. 








BRISTOL. Founded 1859. by 
. Head tress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepara- 

and entrance te the Universities. Junior Schoo! 
s and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar. 


efficient Secondary School. 
tion for the Public Examinations 
and Boarding House tor children 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cnrampprs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Had 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Fro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gtave soil. The house is delightfully situated ia its own grounds 








of 35 acres. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARE, 

8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a lUmited number of boarders. 

Itntire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 5 years of age. 

The teaching is largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern ucation.— Full particulars {rom the Principal, Mies 

MILDRED STEELE. 

~HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

—Good general education on natura) lines. Principles of ‘‘ New Ideals 

in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for Matri- 

culation or = ee if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, French 

Art, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, 

Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls from 3 to 
9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicnoLis and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. ER. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 


T. MARGARET’S, NORFOLK TERRACE, BRIGHTON. 
Small Preparatory Day and Boarding School for girls and little boys. Number 
of Boarders limited to 12. Children taken from four years of age. Entire 

charge taken if desired. Holiday Home. Modern Education. Moderate Fees. 
Principal, Miss STELLA BARROW. 

LINDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














SOUND education in the healthiest surroundings. Senior 

House and Junior House. Beautiful grounds of six acres, with uninterrupted 
- view of English Channel. Special attention to Music, Art and Languages. 
Principal: Miss L. A. Freeman. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Turopora E. CLARK. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estner Case, M.A. (Girton Col)., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estersrook Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 
OUNG GIRLS are offered board and tuition (French and Music) 
for £8 per month ; board only for holidays, £7. Good references in England.— 
Write MLLE. MARSY, Fere en Tardenois, Aisne, France. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tice on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netbal!, Ac. 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensiagton, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, p.p., M.a.; Principal 

Miss KE. EB. Lawreace.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and 
Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 


























coach for all Univ. and Univ. Ent. Exams. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 


66 BAKER STREET, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 
F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
P 





UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING fos 
First year courses in Agriculture and 


Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. 
Hostel for Wemen Students.— 


- School of Drama. College Theatre. 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 

reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand 

typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE 

75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Helbern 618s. 

A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—-Miss ROBERTS, 9 Grays Inn Road. 


Ms E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 

















52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 

















RAL CLASSES in Short Story, Article, Film Scenario and 
Play Writing begin April 12. Write: Pri Socie 
Autborshin. 8 Kine amt timneen “ety nies 


ITERARY RESEARCH, editing and proof-reading b 
L — writer and student. at B.M. and other chief iibreries’ yoo 
5 ous en a. French, German, Italian.—Write Box 44 3, C/o STREETs, 








— CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. — 
Single insertion, per line per insertion eve eco Is. 9d. 
13 msertions 6 a a Is. 6d. 
26 a a 0 v is. 4d. 
52 on on pad ° eee ts. 2d. 

A line averages nine words. 
Box Numbers to be counted as one line. 
“The New Statesman,” 10 Great Lendon, W.C. 2. 
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| Ae a Twig Grows— 
| The Tree’s Inclined 


| 
| 
is an old saw whose lesson is patent. 
} 


If you wish your children to grow up to be steady, 
upright and thrifty members of the community teach 
them thrift while they are saplings by means of an 


Early Thrift Policy with 
The Standard. | 


You can effect a policy for a child from age | to 10 
for an annual outlay of from £7 to £10, and at age 21 
possession is obtained of a policy for £1,000 at the same 
nominal yearly cost, instead of the normal cost of twice 
the amount or more. 


No Medical Examination required. 
Write for Leaflet “ AD 12” explaining the scheme to: 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts 





Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





Capital (2/- — £270,000 
Members 5,060 
Investments ane 226 
Dividends of 7 per cent. without a of tax paid since 


inception. 
Minimum holding 10 Shares. 


Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. 
Entrance fee one penny per share, 


The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment 
Trust to provide primarily for the small investor. The Capital 
of the Trust is invested in more than 20 Countries in Govern- 
ment, Municipal and similar loans and in a large number of 
diversified industrial undertakings. 

Copy of the Audited Accounts and Balance Sheet, also a list of 
the Trust's investments, sent post free on application to 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 























Becks. .—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
ae 12 vols., 428., cost £3 128., Arthur Maclean's Works, 9 vols., {£5 53., 
it £9 98.; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vois., digned cone, 443.3 
Wheatiey's London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., "40; Symonds Ben- 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, 012; ; London Spy, 1699- 1700, t) parts com- 
plete, £5 ; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost {6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 
10 vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., ‘tae Blake's 
"for Gray's Poems, 1922, £10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 

1824, illus., rare, aaa fa Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne’s Hydrotaphia, 
Urme Burial, ¢ First — 1658, rare, £5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 . —y Books suppl Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 
or parcels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ELOCUTION & PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
the Correction of Speech Defects. 


MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


(Author of * Speaking in Public,’ * Elocution in the Pulpit,’ ‘ Outlines of Speeches.') 
GIVES STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 


the above subjects. 











Write for Prospectus ‘A.’ 401 STRAN D, W.C.2 (Opp. Hotel Cecil). 


LOW’S 
SUPPLEMENTS 


PENCIL SKETCHES by LOW previously published: Jan. 16, Mr. H. G. 
Wells; Jan. 23, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald; Jan. 30, Mr. Arnold Bennett; 
Feb. 6, Lord Oxford; Feb. 13, Mr. Joseph Conrad; Feb. 20, Sir 
W. Joynson Hicks; Feb. 27, Mr. Bernard Shaw: March 6, Mr. Lloyd 
George; March 13, Mr. St. Loe Strachey; March 20, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain; March 27, Lord Beaverbrook; April 3, Mr. Philip 
Snowden. Copies of the issues containing these sketches, 7d. each, 
post free. 

FRAMED (black wood) sketches, 3s. each. Frames only, 2s. 6d. each. 
Postage Is. extra for | or 2 framed sketches or frames. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
A Pestal Subscription to oP ® STATESMAN costs :— 


Gerrard 6697. 






























e Year post 30s. Od. 
Six Months uv mn 15s. Od. 
Three Months __., ‘ 7s. 6d. 






THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great ‘Queen $ Street, vs W.C. 2. 














OOKS.—Cassel’s Book of Knowiedge, 8 vols., £3 5s.; Erskine's 
Vanished Cities of Arabia, 25s. net for 138. 6d.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, 2 large vols., 1889, {2 108.; Strickland’s Dictionary of Irish 

Artists with 150 portraits, etc., 2 vols. 1913, £2 28.; Casanova’s Memoirs in French, 
8 vols., {2 2s.; Century Cyclopedia of Names, half morocco, 308.; Sadler's 
Commentaries on New Testament, 1898, 12 vols., 358. 5 Hannay’s Sex Symbolism, 
2 vols., _258. Burn’s Poems, Edinburg 1805, 158.; Burn’s Poems, Belfast 1805, 
{2 10s. Edmund Caudler on the Edge of the World, new copy, 6s. , pub. 108. 6d. ; 

Veigail’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 328., pub. £3 35 : The Parson's 
Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies ‘done 1831 $3 38.; Weininger, Sex and 
Charaeter, 1906, 258. Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 215. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, £9 98.; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 38. ; 
Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 10s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 133. 6d., 
pub. 25s.; The Beggar's Opera, 14 caricé atures by Powys Evans, 2s. , pub. 73. 6d. 
Arthur Machen’s Works, “‘ Caerleon * ” Edit., 9 vols, as new, £5 58., pub. £9 98. 
Cook 25 Great Houses of France, £3 35. Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., bess 3 
Rousseau’s Confessions, illus. with Richings, privately printed, 2 vols., 248., pub. 
£3 38. ; Memoirs of Monsieur D’ Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 245.; Hamerton's 
Paris, Large paper, {2 23. ; London Tradesmen’s Cards ‘of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
£2 2s. Dicken’ s Sketches by’ Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 108.; Master Hum 
sheey’s Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 258. ; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 
4 vols., 1914, (8 tos. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED. —Housmaa, 
Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Hawbuck Grange, 
1847; Harford’s Fan, The Story of a Young Girl's Life, 3 vols., 1892; Hudson's 
The Purple Land that England Lost, 2 vols., 1885, Hudson’ s Naturalist in La Plata, 
1892: Idle Days in Patagonia, 1893. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full particulars 
of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Address Warts, 
$ Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Se BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











_S Miss Lambert would like to hear of Families wishing 
to take Paying Guests at moderate terms. Central position. Apply ‘‘ Where 


to Live,” Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W.C.1. 








Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify 

change of address are particu 

larly requested to write early in 
the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All sucb 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New Statesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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The Sacred Tree 


Being Part II. of “ The Tale of Genji.” (Fourth Impression.) 
By LADY MURASAKI. Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 10s. 6d. 
“We surrender ourselves to equal sensations of astonishment and of captivity. . . . Lady Murasaki practically 


fashioned the instrument which she uses with such unfaltering art. This fact alone is’ enough to make the book a 





wonder.”—Observer. 
Spring Sorrel Susanna 
By DOUGLAS PULLEYNE. 7s. 6d. By HILTON BROWN. 7s. 6d. 
Just Out. “A brisk absorbing honest tale.”—Morning Post. 
s 
The International Anarchy, 19041914 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 17s. 6d. 
“Tt is very much the best analysis of the international events leading to the Great War which has so far appeared. 
His account is masterly. . . . It is absolutely clear and . . . extremely interesting.”—Nation. 
The Limitations of Victory Isvolsky and the World War 
By ALFRED FABRE-LUCE. By FRIEDRICH STIEVE. 10s. 6d. 
Translated by Constance VEsEY. 12s. 6d. “The erudition of the author has revealed much that is 
“A book of enormous value, which should be read and new and important in the foreign policy of Tsarist Russia.” 
pondered.”—Sunday Times, —Manchester Guardian. 
Where is Britain Going? 
By LEON TROTSKY. Introduction by H, N. BraivsForp. Cloth, 4s. 6d.; Paper, 2s. 6d. 


“He is a clever writer, with a brisk and facile style and a distinct turn for epigram.”—Weekly Dispatch. 


Historical Materialism The Functions of an English 
A System of Sociology 
By NIKOLAI BUKHARIN. 12s. 6d. Second Chamber 
The theory of historical materialism is one of the By G. B. ROBERTS, LL.B. 7s. 6d. 
corner-stones of scientific socialism. Bukharin treats this 
theory as a system of sociology, reducing it to principles “The author’s proposal is at once sane and moderate 
analogous to those of naturat science, and applies it to and might well be accepted as a basis of discussion.” 


the explanation of the various phenomena in social and 


economic life. —Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


A Study in Moral Theory 


By Professor JOHN LAIRD, M.A. Just Published. 10s. 6d. 


The Land of Many Names The Isle of Mistorak and other 


By JOSEF CAPEK. 3s. 6d. Poems 
Translation by P. SELver. By A. W. S. 6s. 
“A remarkable play which, in addition to its subject “The richness of beautiful language is employed in the 
matter, offers much scope for the producer.” adequate encompassing of a romance. Their music is 
—Yorkshire Post. sweet.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 


What to Look for in a Prospectus 


With a Note on Balance Sheets. By A. EMIL DAVIES. 2s. 6d. 


“ Brightly written, easily intelligible to the most uninitiated, it covers far more ground than its title suggests, 
and includes a very shrewd investment hint.”—Economist. 
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